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Purpose and Limitation of the Report 


T the meeting of the American Association for 
A Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in 
Seattle in 1947, the board of directors of the 
Association directed the president to organize a com- 
mittee on professional ethics “to develop a recom- 
mended code of ethics for the profession.” The board 
also recommended that the code be patterned after 
existing codes, and that the Code for Teachers of the 
National Education Association, in particular, be 
studied carefully. It was further directed that the 
proposed code should be limited to ethics for teachers 
of physical education. 


The committee was composed of representatives 
from all six district associations. This committee sub- 
mitted a progress report to the board of directors at 
the Kansas City convention in 1948 and recommended 
that the study be continued for another year. The 
board accepted the recommendation. The next presi- 
dent reappointed the former members and enlarged 
the committee. 


Review of Codes for Teachers 


In studying the literature on professional codes, it 
was found that the older professions of law and medi- 
cine had well established codes of ethical principles and 
conduct. Titus reports that “when the American 
Medical Association was organized in 1848, it adopted 
a code of ethics.” ? According to the 1948 report of the 
Professional Ethics Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association ? the code of the American Medical 
Association, Principles of Medical Ethics, was adopted 
in 1912. In the profession of law, the American Bar 
Association has two codes, Canons of Professional 
Ethics, adopted in 1908, and Canons of Judicial Ethics, 
adopted in 1924.8 


As education is generally administered by the states, 
it was natural that professional codes for teachers 
should have been initiated by state educational asso- 
ciations. Beginning with the code of the Georgia Educa- 
tion Association in 1896,* “forty-six of the state edu- 





1 Harold H. Titus. Ethics For Today. New York: American Book 
Company, 1947, p. 309. 


2 Report of the Professional Ethics Committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 
1948, p. 13. 


+ Loc. oe. 


* Titus, op. cit., p. 337. 


cation associations, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, have now 
officially adopted codes of professional ethics.” ° 


A national code, Ethics for Teachers, was adopted 
by the National Education Association in 1929 and 
revised in 1941.° It includes 21 statements of ethical 
conduct in relation to the pupils and the home, to 
civic affairs, and to the profession.’ Twenty-five of the 
forty-six state codes are very similar to or identical 
with this National Education Association code.* It is 
apparent that the profession of education does not fol- 
low a single code as do the older professions. 


In addition to the National Education Association 
code there are also in existence special codes for prin- 
cipals, superintendents, supervisors, counselors, school- 
board members, parent-teacher associations, teachers’ 
agencies, selectors of textbooks, and codes for other 
special fields. The 1947 Report of the Professional 
Ethics Committee includes such statements as the 
Athlete’s Creed, an Athletic Code, a Code of Sports- 
manship, a Code of Sportsmanship for Fans, the Code 
of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood. *° 


As an official code of ethics for teachers of physical 
education does not exist, the professional ethics com- 
mittee had to consider the following questions: 


1. Is physical education actually a profession? 


2. Is a special code for teachers of physical educa- 
tion necessary in view of the existence of a national 
code for all teachers, in addition to the established 
codes of the various state educational associations ? 


Is Physical Education a Profession? 


In considering this issue, reference is made to a 
statement made by Titus ** that “a profession is a call- 
ing in which its members profess to have acquired 
special knowledge, by training or by experience or by 
both, so that they may guide or advise or serve others 
in that special field.” He offers the following charac- 
teristics of a profession: special preparation or train- 
ing, a clearly defined and comparatively permanent 
membership, and the acceptance of the service motive. 

In an article dealing with the status of recreation as 
a profession, Krim proposes the following criteria for 
a profession: 


1. A profession has a body of scientific knowledge and corre- 
sponding skill in practice. 

2. The knowledge and skill can be acquired only by ex- 
tended study and practice by persons who have the necessary 
native endowment. 

3. The welfare of community, state, and nation depends 
upon services only by those who have this knowledge and 
skill. 

4. The members, by virtue of special qualifications for pub- 
lic service, incur definite obligations to each other and to the 
public. 12 


51948 Report of the Professional Ethics Committee, op. cit., p. 13. 

6 Titus, op. cit., p. 337. 

7 Ethics for Teachers, The N.E.A. Code. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1929, pp. 7-13. 

81948 Report of the Professional Ethics Committee, op. cit., p. 13. 

91947 Report of the Professional Ethics Committee, Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, p. 1. 

10 Loc. cit. 

11 Titus, op. cit., pp. 296-298. 

12 Alan Krim, “Recreation, a Developing Profession,” Recreation, 
38 (Sept., 1944), p. 300. 
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To the above standards might be added a statement 
by Hill that “the great professions have been built 
upon an ideal, the ideal of service to mankind,” 13 Ina 
report to the committee on professional ethics, Baker 
quotes from a lecture by Neal that any profession to 
be so classified must be organized for the common 
good, requires broad fundamental training and educa- 
tion, must use expert techniques, and must have a code 
of ethics and standards.** Baker states “that physical 
education is essentially a teaching profession and there- 
fore it possesses characteristics in common with the en- 
tire profession of teaching. However, it has unique 
qualities. It makes particular contributions to the 
common good ; it has its own body of knowledge and its 
own essential techniques.” 


In view of this information, it can be concluded that 
physical education is a branch of the profession of 
education and that it should be subject to the funda- 
mental ethical standards of this profession. At the 
same time, it must be acknowledged that physical edu- 
cation does possess its own special knowledge and 
skills. Consequently, special standards of professional 
conduct for physical education teachers also are 
necessary. 


The Need for Professional Ethics in 
Physical Education 


In dealing with the second question, the need for a 
special code for teachers of physical education, con- 
sideration must be given to the intense development of 
physical education in the past twenty-five years. A 
review of the historical development of physical edu- 
cation in the United States of America was made by 
Nixon in his report to the professional ethics com- 
mittee. In conclusion, he states : 


The secure position now occupied by health and physical 
education in the schools of America is, however, largely the 
result of comparatively recent revolutionary discoveries in 
sociology, biology, and psychology. These scientific discoveries 
have forever laid at rest the old conception of man as an 
organism consisting of three discrete entities: a mind, a body, 
and a spirit. They have finally convinced all educators that 
it is the “whole child” which goes to school; that every ex- 
perience is in some measure educational; that man is a unified 
organism; that physical welfare is the basis of all welfare. 

The rather recent tremendous developments in school health 
and physical education, resulting from the impact of all these 
influences, combined with a marked shortage of trained 
teachers in these fields resulted in opening the gates of our 
schools to many poorly prepared teachers who had no adequate 
training for the profession and little of the true professional 
attitude toward their responsibilities. The resulting disorgani- 
zation is still evident in the profession. While great progress 
has been made in recent years in teacher training, and in rais- 
ing professional standards and improving professional atti- 
tudes, obviously much remains to be done. 


Believing that a national code of professional ethics may 
well help in the promotion of progress and efficiency and in 
raising standards generally, the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation appointed a com- 
mittee to recommend a code for the profession. 


(Continued on page 365) 
13 George E. Hill, ‘The Teaching Profession and the Public,” School 


and Society, 56 (Nov. 21, 1948). 
14 Dr. Mevin G. Neal, University of Minnesota, winter, 1942. 
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Contribution of Physical Education to the 


SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCY 


OR many years physical education activities have 
Fleece: a part of the social service agency program. 

Games, sports, camping, outing activities, dancing, 
various types of conditioning, stunts and tumbling have 
been popular with girls and boys who were members of 
the various associations and clubs. 

In the early days (and even today) some agencies of- 
fered better facilities and leadership than the schools. 
Some agencies had higher standards for the teachers of 
physical education (or leaders of physical education) 
than some of the schools. The leadership was particu- 
larly superior when the agency emphasized and believed 
in this part of their program. 

Through physical education the girls and boys were 
given not only actual physical exercise and physical 
training, but they also learned to enjoy doing things 
with other girls or boys, they worked and played to- 
gether, they were part of a group and accepted the 
standards of the crowd. If the leader was wise they 
also had a chance to select and choose the thing they 
wished to do, to choose leaders among themselves, and 
to lead wisely if chosen. These groups enjoyed their 
activities ; in fact, the leader had to make sure that they 
did or the group would probably not return. Skill was 
important up to the point where it was still fun for the 
group, but not beyond that point. 


bene social significance of physical education is ap- 

preciated today even more than in the early days of 
the agencies. It is brought home to us because of cur- 
rent varying ideologies and the use of physical educa- 
tion activities as a means of indoctrination in these 
ideologies. The influence of the physical education 
teacher and sports leader is well recognized abroad. It 
is not by chance that some of the Sokol leaders have 
fled from Czechoslovakia and Idla girls from Esthonia 
to Sweden, nor that Russia in recent years objected to 
the appointment of a Sports Director in Finland. These 
foreign countries know well that with sports leadership 
goes leadership and training in other areas as well. 

It has been the pride of physical education in this 
country that it has not been used for indoctrination but 
as a chance to train people in democratic procedures and 
to think for themselves. We have emphasized standards 
of behavior which make for self-direction, seeking 
greater personal happiness, as well as for the acceptance 
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cation to related areas. 
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of the responsibilities of citizenship. For we know that 
what we learn through doing makes a strong and lasting 
impression, particularly when the girl or boy is doing 
something she or he wants to do. Because of this ready 
learning, the sports leader, the physical education 
teacher, is important for he teaches that which is in 
itself interesting and pleasing to the average girl or boy. 

In Boson, a sports school in Sweden, young volunteer 
leaders from many towns are trained in various sports. 
They are, most of them, from 17 to 21 years of age. 
They are young idealists in the highest sense, who wish 
to help the boys and girls in their own communities, 
and who take their own vacations (they work at some- 
thing else) to come to learn more for the group of boys 
and girls at home. This school has national support 
because the leaders of that country believe in sports as 
an instrument for developing not only strong and healthy 
bodies, but also for building finer citizens. 

These leaders (young men and women) learn new 
skills at Boson, but they also come to know the very fine 
young man and his wife who are in charge of the school. 
He told us that it is the idealism of his group of volun- 
teer leaders that makes the work worthwhile. It was 
obvious that he himself had standards which were 
largely responsible for the success of the school. 

There can be no question of the importance of physi- 
cal education (be this sports or gymnastics) in Sweden. 
Both in the schools and in the community centers it is a 
highly respected and popular part of the program of the 
average citizen. There is no such definite division as 
we have between school and out-of-school physical edu- 
cation. There (rich or poor) they start early and con- 
tinue late in life. In both instances, in school or out of 
school, physical education is not merely exercise. It is 
also a matter of attitude and behavior, of belief and con- 
fidence in themselves and in Sweden. 


EW of us who saw the Esthonian demonstration last 
summer at the Lingiad in Stockholm will forget the 
significance of the magnificent display of skill, courage, 
and strength of a refugee people in Sweden. There is 


(Continued on page 367) 





Medical Uses of Blood 


a committee report 


N the years since the past war there has been increas- 
ing recognition of the importance of blood for the 
preservation of human life. To meet the need for 

more factual information, a committee of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation was appointed, at the request of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, by Carl Nordly, then president, and 
Bernice Moss, then vice president for health education.* 
The purpose of the committee was to study the educa- 
tional implications in the procurement and medical uses 
of blood, and to prepare materials on the subject for the 
use of secondary school teachers.* As part of its work, 
the committee prepared the following brief statement of 
the reasons why the study of blood is an important part 
of general education: 


The only source of blood for human medical use is one’s fel- 
low man. Blood cannot be manufactured in a laboratory. It is 
important for each individual to have an understanding of the 
medical uses of blood since he is both the potential donor and 
the potential recipient of this healing fluid. Your school has a 
unique opportunity and a significant responsibility in developing 
such an understanding. 


The committee report includes information in simple 
question-and-answer form, about blood and blood pro- 
curement, historical background, student activities, op- 
portunities for integration, a short objective quiz, and 
a suitable list of reference materials to adapt the unit 
for use in a variety of ways. It is suggested that this 
material be used to supplement and reinforce the study 
of blood in biology and health courses. Parts may be 
integrated with social studies and language arts. Ex- 
cerpts from the report follow. 


Information About Blood 


THE COMPOSITION AND FUNCTIONS 
OF BLooD IN THE Bopy 


What are the general functions of blood in the body? 
Blood carries the necessities of life—oxygen, water, 
and food—to the cells of the body. It picks up waste 
products from these cells and carries them to places 
where they are removed from the body. Blood distrib- 
utes heat produced by the working muscles and serves 
as a temperature regulator for the body. It also guards 


21Members of the committee are George Stafford, chairman, health 
coordinator, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; H. F. Kilander, 
co-chairman, assistant specialist in health education, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C.; Elizabeth S. Avery, health 
education consultant, American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Washington, D. C.; Florence M. Hellman, health 
coordinator, Kent State University, consultant, State Health and Edu- 
cation departments, Kent, Ohio; Raymond L. Hopkins, director of health 
and physical education, Weehawken High School, Weehawken, New 
Jersey; Katherine Scrivener, director of elementary education, public 
schools, Washington, D. C.; Virginia Van Slyke, health teacher and con- 
sultant, East Syracuse Schools, East Syracuse, New York. The com- 
mittee is grateful to the American National Red Cross for providing 
source materials for this report. 

2 These materials were recently published by the American National 
Red Cross in the form of an illustrated booklet entitled Medical Uses of 
Blood, a Manual for Secondary School Teachers. Copies are available 
from the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, D. C., without charge. 
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against diseases and carries hormones, vitamins en 
, en- 


zymes, and minerals to parts of the body where they 
are needed. 

How much blood is there in the body? A person 
weighing 150 pounds has approximately 12 to 13 pints 
of blood. 

W hat are the main parts of blood? Blood is composed 
of a liquid portion, called plasma, and a solid or cellular 
portion, which includes the red cells, white cells, and 
platelets. 

What is plasma? Plasma is the liquid part of the 
blood. Plasma is composed of water (about 92 percent), 
proteins (about 7 percent), and small amounts of fats, 
carbohydrates, mineral salts, harmones, vitamins, and 
enzymes. 

Mepicat UsEs 

Why ts blood needed for medical use? Blood is needed 
to aid accident victims, to fight disease and shock, in 
childbirth, and in surgery. Great quantities would be 
needed in case of a national emergency. 

Why would great amounts of blood be needed in a 
national emergency? In addition to the quantities of 
blood needed for treating the ill and wounded, great 
amounts of blood would be required to aid victims of 
possible atomic bomb attacks. Blood is the best known 
therapeutic agent for radiation sickness. A greater 
quantity of blood might be needed in a single week 
during war, when whole armies or cities are open to 
attack, than in a single peacetime year. 

How is blood used to aid accident victims? In many 
accidents a large volume of blood is lost. Blood trans- 
fusions may be used to replace this lost blood. Persons 
who have been burned severely usually lose plasma and 
develop anemia. Blood is used to replace the damaged 
red cells and the lost plasma proteins. 

How is blood used to fight disease and shock? Blood 
is used in the treatment of some diseases to replace de- 
ficiencies in the blood—for example, certain types of 
anemias in which an insufficient numbet of red cells is 
manufactured by the bone marrow. In shock there is 
a loss of circulating blood through escape of plasma into 
the tissues. Blood is used to replace this lost volume. 

How is blood used for medical research? Blood is 
used as a source material for its various components 
which may be used as tools in research or may them- 
selves be studied to learn about the various functions 
of blood. 

What are blood derivatives? Blood derivatives are 
the individual parts or fractions into which blood may 
be separated in a laboratory. 


BLoop PRocUREMENT 


Why should people donate blood? Over 10,000 pints 
of blood are needed for medical use each day in the 
United States. Healthy human beings are the only 
source for this blood. 

Why was a national blood program instituted? The 
American Red Cross instituted the National Blood Pro- 
gram to help fill the recognized need for blood. In ad- 
dition there are other blood procurement organizations 


such as the American Association of Blood Banks. 
$e? 
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MUSICAL ACCOMPANIMENT 


for high school 
modern dance 


The author lists several 
types of recordings which 
can be used successfully 
with high school groups. 


NE of the most difficult problems confronting 
O the sponsor of a high school modern dance 
group is finding suitable material to be used 
for composition. To an outsider, it would seem that 
the supply of poetry, music, and rhythmical back- 
ground is limitless, and this indeed is true. But 
whereas these materials in themselves are plentiful, 
adaptations of them which can be put into the hands 
of the high school instructor for actual use are hard 
to find. 

Background music is scarcely a problem on any 
other level. The professional instructor has her 
talented pianist who can compose and improvise for 
her at will. The college instructor, too, generally has 
a pianist who is clever enough to adapt rhythms and 
musical compositions to the wish of the instructor. 
However, most high school modern dance teachers 
have neither of these. A few may have a student who 
can play the music as set before her, but most of us 
must fall back on recordings for effective accompani- 
ment. 

Having to rely on the phonograph for musical back- 
ground is discouraging but, since this is necessary, we 
should use it to the best advantage. Assembling good 
records for the_first year’s project is comparatively 
simple—but finding good, inspirational, and adaptable 
recordings for use year after year is an art, an art 
which requires more time and effort than most physi- 
cal education teachers can manage to give to it. 


N order to cut down on the time devoted to this 
research, the author has endeavored to list and 
classify several types of recordings which are avail- 
able and which can be used successfully with high 
school groups. There are, however, several points to 
be considered in selecting recordings for use as a 
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basis for group action. First of all, the piece itself 
must be intriguing enough to start the imagination 
working. It has to be extreme in its class; that is, it 
must be very rhythmic or very melodic or very blue or 
very bizarre. This may make the selection chosen en- 
tirely different from a recording one might choose for 
pleasurable listening, but that is understandable. 
“Listening music” is relaxing but for a dance group 
it is necessary to have something that will stimulate 
action. 

The nature of the recording is important, too. The 
notes a composer has strung together can be inter- 
preted in an unlimited number of ways. One record- 
ing of a composition might be useless for dance work 
and yet another of the same composition, might be 
absolutely ideal. It is important then, that a particular 
recording have contrast in tone—louds and softs, 
harshness and smoothness, excitement and lassitude. 
Anything played too symphonically may be poor, just 
as an interpretation for social dancing can be entirely 
unsuitable. 





yew best way to select the material the group 
wishes to use is to take several members of the 
club on a tour of the record shops. It is important that 
this group be kept small and that it comprise a cross- 
section of the members of the club as a whole. These 
students are in the best position to know if something 
is truly appealing to their tastes, since they are the 
ones who will do the actual composing. Browsing 
around, listening to many compositions that sound 
suitable and then deciding upon the best recording 
available, is the usual procedure. It is well to remem- 
ber, however, that if just listening to the record itself 
does not stir up some idea in at least one or two 
students, no matter how well recommended a piece is, 
it is advisable to give up the idea of buying it. 


After the instructor and the selection group have 
chosen a few recordings they think are good, the man- 
ner of presenting them to the group as a whole is next 
in importance. For the more experienced dancers, 
having them listen to the record and merely indicat- 
ing to them the changes in theme should be enough of 
a start. They will undoubtedly come forth with an 
amazing variety of ideas and soon the whole skeleton 
framework of the composition and what they wish to 
interpret will appear. Occasionally all of them will 
feel the same way about a bit of music, but more often 
they will have a great variety of ideas. Gradually 
these will be mulled over, collected, and simmered 
down, until the final meaning of the composition has 
formed. From there on, after the framing, nothing 
remains but the adaptation of the movements to the 
theme to be conveyed. 


pews beginners, the instructor must play a more de- 
cisive part in the formulation of the theme behind 
the composition to be undertaken. It is not necessary 
for her to dominate the discussion of ideas but she 
must provide for these students a point of departure. 
A vague idea of the sort of theme desired or sug- 
gested by the music will be enough for them to start 
with and from that point on their own ideas will 
form. These can then be channeled and shaped into 
usable material by the instructor. 


There is one more thing for the teacher to consider 
in the selection of materials for project work. She 
should make sure that several types of music are uti- 
lized during the year. This will assure the girls of a 
wider experience with musical forms and will provide 
for that necessary element of motivation for high 
school dance groups—variety. 


In the list of recordings accompanying the article 
several different kinds of music suitable for modern 
dance composition are shown along with a few notes 
on the preferred recordings which are available at the 
music shops. This is not by any means an assessment 
of the musical compositions themselves but merely a 
pointing out of usable recordings which are on the 
market at the present time. 


Classical Music——The resources of classical music 
are boundless and much that could be adapted for use 
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in modern dance groups remains to be discovered 
There is, however, one caution to be observed in the 
selection of recordings of works of this type. Often 
there is a tendency for such recordings to be too sym- 
phonic in tone to permit successful contrast in dance 
interpretation. Occasionally, however, a really good 
record with a great deal of contrast and drama will 
be found. 


Classical Recordings 


(1) Nutcracker Suite; Tchaikowsky; Columbia (Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra); beautiful, familiar, and extremely 
danceable. 

(2a) Valse Triste; Sibelius; Victor (Philadelphia Or- 
chestra). 

(2b) Danse Macabre; St. Saéns; Victor (Philadelphia 
Orchestra). 

(2c) Sorcerer's Apprentice; Dukas; Columbia (Paris Con- 
servatory Orchestra) ; 2a, 2b, 2c all are somber, mysterious 
type of composition and each has a background story of its 
own which can be utilized. 

(3) In A Persian Market; Ketelby; Victor; RCA; oriental 
flavor with lots of variety and change in theme permitting the 
introduction of many characters of different types. 

(4) The Dagger Dance; Victor Herbert; Victor RCA 
(Boston Pops Orchestra) ; can be used for a Chinese fantasy 
or for Asiatic backgrounds of any type. Repetitious but good 
for pageantry. 

(5) Clair de Lune; Debussy; Decca (Larry Adler Record- 
ing) ; soft and beautiful tone poem which could be used ina 
variety of ways; semi-ballet style is most suitable. 

(6) Ritual Fire Dance; DeFalla; Columbia (Larry Adler 
Recording) ; primitive, exciting, furious; easily utilized. 

(7) Gaite Parisienne; Offenbach; Columbia (London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra) ; an album of records which makes an 
engaging suite on Parisienne life. 

(8) Bolero; Ravel; All recordings suitable; extremely dra- 
matic and colorful; length of the number can be set by the 
length of the records used—although two sides seem to be best. 


In connection with the Adler recordings the author 
would like to pomt out that these seem unusually good 
for dance purposes. The wailing tone of this instru- 
ment produces a rather unique and extremely interest- 
ing effect. Larry Adler has two albums, both of which 
contain selections ranging from classical through 
modern and popular compositions, all of which are 
well worth listening to for ideas. 


Modern Compositions——Many of the pieces in this 
category, although fairly recent in origin, are already 
classics. Some of them may never have lasting fame, 
but all of them are very suitable for high school dance 
groups to work with. 


Modern Recordings 


(1) Gayne Ballet Suite; Khachaturian ; Columbia (New York 
Philharmonic) ; the lively Rose Maidens and Sabre Dance 
have been used frequently; Dance of Aysche and Lullaby are 
slow, dreamy strains which are readily adapted to serious 
themes. 

(2) Rhapsody in Blue; Gershwin; any orchestral recording 
is good; perhaps the most popular piece in the high school 
repertoire today. 

(3) American in Paris; Gershwin; Victor (Victor Sym- 
phony Orchestra) ; Paris life is the theme and the music tells 
its own story. 


(4) Porgy and Bess; Gershwin; Victor (Victor Symphony 
(Continued on page 370) 
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ANY individuals feel that the only function of 
the recreation department in a college or uni- 
versity is to provide professional training for 

recreation leaders. This would mean that the college 
or university would merely set up training courses on 
the campus and provide a sufficient number of qualified 
instructors to teach these courses. 

Actually this is not true. In the state universities in 
Indiana, one finds a broader concept of the functions of 
the university recreation department. Although the 
on-campus training of recreation leaders is considered 
an important responsibility, there is a feeling that the 
university has an equally important obligation in pro- 
viding adequate recreation field service off the campus. 

Indiana University and Purdue University, the two 
large state universities, are working cooperatively in an 
effort to provide adequate recreation field service for 
every community in the State of Indiana. It might be 
well to point out some of the things that are being done 
as a part of this field service. 

Indiana University, through its Division of Adult 
Education and Public Services, provides recreation 
films, literature, lecturers, and forum discussion leaders 
for local communities. This division also offers courses 
in recreation and related subjects in the various Univer- 
sity extension centers located throughout the state. The 
division cooperates with the school of health, physical 
education, and recreation; the department of speech; 
and the school of music in their field service programs. 

The school of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion does the following: 

1. Provides field consultation service to local commun- 
ities and state agencies on legislative provisions, estab- 
lishment of recreation departments and programs, 
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The COLLEGE goes into the 





COMMUNITY 


Two state universities are cooperat- 
ing in an effort to provide adequate 
recreation field service for every 


community in Indiana. 


finance, budget, personnel, training, administrative 
practices, public relations, facilities, program planning 
for various recreational activities and interests. 

2. Conducts training institutes for recreation leaders 
with the cooperation. of the Indiana Municipal Park 
and Recreation Association and the Division of Adult 
Education and Public Services. 

3. Conducts the Great Lakes Park Training Institute 
with the cooperation of the state and municipal park 
associations of the Midwest and their national asso- 
ciations. 

4. Assists in the conducting of training institutes 
for camp counselors and park naturalists. 

5. Conducts state surveys on the administration and 
financing of local recreation programs. 

6. Provides informational correspondence service on 
all matters pertaining to recreation. 

On request the school of music, in cooperation with 
the Division of Adult Education, assists local com- 
munities in the organization of community music pro- 
grams. Also on request, the department of speech, in 
cooperation with the Division of Adult Education, as- 
sists local communities in the organization of com- 
munity dramatics programs. 


peas University, through its Agricultural Ex- 

- tension Service, provides the following field serv- 
ices to rural communities : 

1. Makes available publications on various phases of 
recreation. 

2. Holds special sessions for recreation leaders at 
4-H Club Officers’ Training Schools throughout the 
state. 

3. Conducts county planning and training confer- 
ences for recreation leaders of 4-H Clubs, Rural Youth, 

(Continued on page 361) 











A Tribute—A Challenge 


} ie is so very easy to be critical of the efforts of others 
without being helpful. The writer would like to devote 
a few words in tribute to those teachers—our friends— 
who gave so much of their time and efforts to teach us 
the real values of sports without benefit of compensa- 
tion in the form of additional salary. When we, the 
teachers of today and tomorrow, take inventory of our 
efforts we will do well to accept the challenge presented 
to us in the standards by which these truly “underpaid” 
teachers taught us the real meaning of sports. 

The forces in operation at any period in our lives 
often bring to the foreground many seemingly out- 
moded justifications in support of our efforts. How- 
ever, we have one fundamental job to perform. 
Though our views may be colored by existing condi- 
tions, we are still concerned with teaching individuals 
to become citizens of the world—citizens in the true 
meaning of the word. 

We should put first things first. Unless we do this 
we cannot truthfully take over the reins from our 
retiring predecessors. No matter how they may be 
judged in the future, it cannot be said that they were 
selfish. We do need salary adjustments. But we need 
even more the constant challenge that our tasks are far 
more valuable when honestly and effectively carried out. 

Could it be possible that a great many teachers are 
leaving the profession, not because of inadequate 
salaries, but because they are dissatisfied with the 
“assembly line” methods required of them in a highly 
centralized, educational hierarchy?—Ford A. Hess, 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 


Teachers or Instructors? 


y Becape are certain qualities which a physical educa- 
tion teacher must have if she is to be successful. 
If the students like the teacher, they will cooperate fully 
with her and try to make her job as pleasant as possible. 
If they dislike her because of her unfairness or for 
some other reason, they will make her miserable by 
being uncooperative and disagreeable. Whether they do 
it deliberately or unwittingly, the teacher will still be 
unhappy. Probably the most important quality is enjoy- 
ing her work and her pupils. If she seems to have fun 
while she is teaching and if she likes her pupils, she will 
convey that feeling to the girls, and they will like her. 
“Being well groomed and attractive is essential. If a 
teacher is untidy or listless, she will not gain her pupils’ 
respect. An alert, attractive-looking teacher may en- 
courage girls to go into the teaching field. On the other 
hand, a careless one can do great damage by unwittingly 
discouraging prospective teachers by her bad habits. 
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Editorials 


“All girls admire the teacher who participates with 
them in their activities.. No one is less popular than a 
teacher who sits and directs strenuous exercises without 
the least exertion on her part. Although a teacher can- 
not always take part, now and then girls like to see her 
hit a tennis ball or demonstrate a difficult play in hockey. 
That does not mean that she has to be a champion 
athlete, but she should have some degree of skill. 

“Of course any teacher will have to cope with the 
discipline problem. Teen-age girls often resent discip- 
line, especially if it is administered harshly. No girl 
respects a teacher who does not have control of her 
class, however. She must discipline so subtly that the 
students will not feel that they are being forced, yet 
strongly enough to let them know that she has full con- 
trol of the class. This subtle effect can be achieved by 
using a normal tone of voice and giving directions in a 
pleasant, friendly manner. 

“Tf the instructor is really interested in her work, she 
will bring new techniques into her teaching. A capable 
teacher will make the student feel that she is learning 
something new even if she has had instruction in that 
sport for four years. 

“Any physical education class likes to participate in 
sports rather than have lectures about them. A teacher 
must give a certain amount of preliminary instruction 
but she should allow the girls to play the games as much 
as possible. 

“It may seem that students demand too much from 
their teachers. But we think that a woman who enjoys 
her work will naturally give all these things to the girls 
whom she is instructing.” 


bese. above was written by a very intelligent and fine 
high school senior who has been publicity chairman 
for an extremely active and successful girls’ athletic 
association. Her comments have been read by a number 
of students and they agree with her evaluation. Are 
teachers with the qualities listed by this student available 
in adequate quantity for our secondary schools? Those 
of us who employ teachers must answer this query, 
“no.” With effort, good instructors in skills may be 
secured, but teachers with high ideals, standards, and 
interest in the total development of the child through 
the physical education media, and the ability to inspire 
groups and individuals to their best achievement are still 
rare. Why? 

In part the difficulty lies in the selection of teacher 
timber. This must begin at the secondary school level 
and rests upon the secondary school teachers. It is our 
job to interest the right kind of student in the profes- 
sion. What are some of the problems that confront us? 
The writer has interrogated a number of well-integrated 
and intelligent high school leaders and asked them if 

(Continued on page 360) 
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Some pertinent facts about 


HOSE of us in the field of training muscles for 

specific action can learn a great deal from poliomye- 

litis patients. This unfortunate disease makes pos- 
sible the study and observation of very specific muscle 
action. Not only are single muscles themselves re- 
moved from activity, but parts of one muscle. 

For example, in lifting the fingers in extension mo- 
tion, the fourth and fifth fingers may fail to extend 
while the second and third fingers may still be able to 
lift upward. This means that only part of the extensor 
communis digiti muscle has dropped out of action. When 
one has polio one learns minute action and actual func- 
tion of separate muscle groups. Would we not be re- 
miss in our task as teachers and body trainers if we did 
not apply, this functional knowledge to our own specific 
programs? This procedure represents a direct applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge for practical purposes. 

In a coaching and training program the following 
muscle functions are extremely important. 


The “Take-Off” Muscles of the Foot 


We have learned through our anatomy and kinesiol- 
ogy texts that the chief lifters of the heel are the two 
calf muscles viz., the gastrocnemius and soleus muscles. 
Even when these muscles are partially paralyzed, as in 
polio, the individual can rise on his toes about one-half 
inch, so long as he remains on both feet. As an experi- 
ment, however, let us all try the motion of standing on 
our toes, our heels lifted, our toes gripping the floor. 
Now stand with the feet flat and roll the toes upward 
toward the forehead. With the toes maintained in an 
upward turn, try to rise up from the floor with the heel 
off of the floor. It will be noted that this is not easily 
accomplished, if the motion is started at all. The calf 
muscles will initiate the rise of the heel, but the toe 
curlers will give the propelling force or final phase of 
the take-off. 
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In other words, we have observed in polio patients 
that in spite of the fact that they have paralyzed calf 
muscles they are able to develop an adequate take-off 
by use of the toe-flexor muscles which when overde- 
veloped (hypertrophied) can more than compensate for 
the calf muscles. 

In a gait-training program, the toe action is brought 
into play so that a very slight, if any, noticeable “heel 
walking” action, takes place. The application of this 
knowledge to a conditioning program is obvious. For 
those who are concentrating upon developing champions 
for such events as track, broad jumping, and pole vault- 
ing, the overdevelopment of the toe-flexor muscles will 
make the difference between winning and losing. To be 
sure, there are other factors which come into play in 
muscle action. We are now speaking of one factor, 
namely the development of muscle power. 

In naming specific exercises for resistive movement 
which is the means of developing increased or superior 
muscle power we must recall some basic factors. First 
of all, let us understand the principle which states that 
by developing power we mean the maximum-pull calling 
forth the maximum performance by all musculo-neural 
connections which in turn develops maximum size. 

If we understand this principle, we know then that a 
toe-curling exercise in the lying or sitting position will 
not develop hypertrophied toe flexors. The entire 
weight of the whole body in the standing or running 
position will call for the maximal pull, and hence such 
exercises as walking in the sand or grass with emphasis 
on the toe curlers will serve as resistive motion to de- 
velop toe flexors. The pain and strain felt in the calf 
after playing games in the sand for the ordinary person 
whose foot is splinted in a shoe in working hours is not 
the gastrocnemius or soleus muscles principally (or per- 
haps they too are being called upon beyond capacity, if 
the person is in a sedentary occupation) but the flexor 
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digitorum longus muscle which is located on the pos- 
terior surface of the tibia, just underneath the calf 
muscles. Running in the sand takes a powerful toe- 
curling action, and if that medium is not present, grass 
may serve as a second choice. 


Lateral Balancers of the Foot 


Again our polio patient presents the important muscle 
which is really responsible for stabilizing the foot. One 
of the most common muscles removed from action in 
the foot after a polio paralysis is the anterior tibial. 
This muscle lifts or, in other words, “hangs on’ to the 
foot. When absent, the foot hangs down in a dropped 
position. This condition can be hazardous at ciirbs and 
steps when the individual does not clear the height and 
thereby stubs his toes. 

In muscle reeducation, the patient is taught to obtain 
a knee and hip lift to compensate for the dropped foot. 
When the other leg muscles are present this method is 
quite successful. Otherwise, artificial supports of the 
foot are in order, if the toe extensors cannot be trained 
to take over part of the function of foot lifting. This 
problem is not difficult nor impossible to solve. 

There is quite another story however, when the pos- 
terior tibial muscle is absent or partially functioning. 
The lateral instability set up by the weakness of this 
muscle is a real hazard. The foot in such an instance, 
assumes a pronated position, and the rest of the body is 
thrown out of alignment. The knee and low back pains 
which result from the shortening of tissues are just a 
beginning of many other additional hazards initiated by 
a weak posterior tibial. 

When one reviews the anatomy of the posterior 
tibial, the numerous attachments it has, the navicular, 
calcaneus, and cuneiform bones, in addition to the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth metatarsal, one realizes the 
veritable anchor that it provides for the whole foot and 
ankle. It serves the same purpose that the ground floor 
does for a thirty-seven story building. When one re- 
views the fact that upon the domed foot held in mid- 
position by the posterior tibial, there is balanced a 
shin bone, a leg bone, a hip bone, 33 vertebrae, and a 
skull, the importance of the job of the posterior tibial 
becomes apparent. 

In such sports as basketball, hockey, skiing, ice skat- 
ing, to mention a few in which ankle control and 
strength is-of utmost importance, resistive exercises to 
the posterior tibial must be emphasized in a conditioning 
program. 

These movements should be performed in the standing 
position with the weight of the body on the foot and 
with the fore part of the foot in an inverted position. 
For example, in one ski conditioning exercise the heels 
are turned outward, toes pointed inward, knees pressed 
together, and the body erect. From this position the 
individual alternately bends and straightens the knees. 
By the pressure of the hands on the thighs the maximal 
pull can be produced. 


Abdominals 


The last musculature to harden and the first to soften 
is that of the abdominal region. Functionally they do 
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not play an important role in our culture. Our polio 
cases have taught us that with an almost complete 
absence of abdominals we can still walk with our | 

and back muscles, and front hip muscles. The ob. 
dominal sag can be made to be more comfortable with 
supporting girdles. However, in most sports the 
absence or weakness of abdominals spells a hazard. 
Since these muscles are not called into play in everyday 
life to any great extent, they need special attention. 

Here again, we must keep the anatomy in mind and 
call our attention to the fact that there are three layers 
of abdominal musculature. It is not only the front 
group (rectus abdominus) which needs strengthening, 
but also the side walls, the external and _ internal 
obliques, which need special attention. 

The strengthening of abdominal musculature calls 
for specific movements which must be performed spe- 
cifically to be effective. A champion flutter kick in swim- 
ming requires very strong abdominals. The basketball 
player, the tennis and badminton player, to mention a 
few, all need strong and active abdominals for superior 
performance. 

With hands on the head, in a back lying position, and 
with the knees bent, the individual gets a maximal pull 
on the rectus abdominals in coming to a sitting position. 
This is a better exercise than the traditional hooking of 
the feet under the bars with the legs straight and the 
arms at the side. In this latter position, the weight of 
the arms eliminates some of the pull of the abdominals 
in the initial phase of sitting up, and the balance of the 
sit-up is accomplished mainly by the hip flexor muscles, 
so that one actually gets very little abdominal exercise 
per se. 

With hands on the head and knees bent, one can rise 
to a sitting position with the trunk twisted first in a 
side twist and then lead with the elbow to the opposite 
knee. This may be alternated from side to side and as 
a result the lateral abdominals are called into action 
chiefly. Resistance is gradually applied to all these 
motions for hypertrophying of the abdominals. The 
trunk twists and forward bends all given in a standing 
position for abdominals are satisfactory except that in 
this position one is working with gravity and not against 
gravity, and hence one cannot develop a maximum 
strength of this specific muscle group without exerting 
the maximal pull, which would be against gravity. 


In summary the author, who has observed thousands 
of polio cases, desires to point out specific muscle func- 
tions and their application to a conditioning program: 

1. The toe flexors will develop an improved and supe- 
rior take-off. 

2. The posterior tibial is the main stabilizer of the 
foot for balance of the ankle, and hence the rest of the 
body. 

3. The conditioning of abdominals calls for very spe- 
cific exercises which call the abdominals into action 
chiefly. 

With the application of scientific knowledge and new 
methods athletic trainers will be able to produce maxi- 
mum performance in their teams with a minimum of 
hazard. ° * 9 
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EVAPORATED MILK 


as a beverage for school children 


N the winter and spring months of 1949 a study 

was made of the acceptability of evaporated milk 

reconstituted one to one with water and served as 
a beverage for school children in six Kentucky counties. 
The common problem in the 56 schools included was 
that pasteurized milk could not be obtained. All but 
two served no school lunch. The ready acceptability 
of the reconstituted evaporated milk by the school chil- 
dren demonstrated that its use solves the problems of 
milk distribution which block the nutritive welfare of 
children in such areas. 

The place of milk in the child’s diet is well estab- 
lished. Since his need has been set at one quart a day, 
he is unlikely to get enough milk unless he consumes 
a good proportion of it as a beverage and unless each 
meal contributes its share to the total milk intake. It 
is on such a basis that the need for milk as a beverage 
in the school lunch is recognized. 

The study of the acceptability of evaporated milk as 
a beverage in Kentucky provides a specific example 
of an attempt to surmount some existing obstacles to 
good nutrition. It is interesting to note that, as far as 
total state milk production is concerned, Kentucky is 
not a milk-poor state. This was not the case in Louis- 
iana and New Mexico where similar studies were con- 
ducted? In terms of cash income for Kentucky 
farms, the dairy industry is second only to tobacco. 
However, milk production and distribution is not uni- 
form throughout the state. 

Four of the counties were in the mountainous eastern 
area of the state, while two were in level farming areas 
in the central and western parts. In only one of the 
six counties was year-round milk production judged 
sufficient to meet the needs of the people living within 
the county. Regardless of total county production, the 
distribution of safe milk in such rural areas is difficult. 
In a study made by the U. S. Public Health Service 
on the nationwide need for pasteurization facilities, it 
was estimated that a pasteurizing plant cannot be 

1M. E. Hollinger and V. L. Dodd, “Helping Children to Accept Evap- 
orated Milk,” Journal of Home Economics, 40:1948, 507-508. 


2F. Angel, Jr., “Children Accept Evaporated Milk,” New Mexico School 
Review, 28:1948, 6-7, 32. 
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When pasteurized milk is not 
available to school children, 
what can you do? Here’s how 
Kentucky solved the problem. 


profitably maintained in a town serving a population 
of less than 2,000.% 

While many children reported that their families 
owned cows, this practice was by no means universal, 
and the availability of milk at home was not a guaran- 
tee that enough milk would be consumed. 


A the children in this study were affected by the 
lack of distribution systems for fluid milk, since 
in none of the schools studied was pasteurized milk 
available. One of the schools was in a town having a 
population of 2,099 where pasteurized milk was avail- 
able in stores and restaurants, but could not be obtained 
in sufficient quantity for the school lunch. Yet milk, 
in order to be acceptable in schools, must be pasteurized 
or otherwise heat treated as in the processing of evap- 
orated and dried milk so as to render it safe. 

All but the two schools studied in Counties B and 
D had a further problem in that no refrigeration was 
available, thus furnishing an additional obstacle to the 
use of bottled milk. Forty-eight of the 56 schools 
were one-room schools. The typical school in this study 
was a one-room school without refrigeration or other 
lunch facilities and without running water. Some of 

%J. Andrews and A. W. Fuchs, “National Inventory of Needs for 


Sanitation Facilities: II. Milk Pasteurization Facilities,” Public Health 
Reports, 59:1944, 189-204. 





the children went home for lunch. However, what 
food most of them had to eat during the long school 
day, they brought from home. 

The schools in Counties B and D are special cases. 
The school in County D was unique in that it was the 
only high school in the study. This school had a 
lunchroom which served hot food but no milk to the 
students. The single school studied in County B was 
the only school within town limits. This school also 
had a lunchroom, and served children in grades 1 
through 8. This school was the only one which had 
stores near the school where the children could buy 
such foods as candy, carbonated beverages, or other 
foods which might interfere with their selection of a 
good lunch. 

In 1948, about one-fifth of the schools in the state 
participated in the National School Lunch Program. 
Forty-seven percent of the schoo! children in the state 
were enrolled in these schools. More small schools 
might receive benefits of school lunch programs if 
cooking facilities were available or if local organiza- 
tions were willing to assume part of the responsibility. 
If pasteurized milk is not available for beverage pur- 
poses, provisions can be made for reimbursement for 
the use of evaporated milk as a beverage. 


Methods 


The plan for the study was first presented at a state- 
wide meeting of health workers, school superintendents, 
school lunchroom supervisors, and other representa- 
tives of health and educational organizations in the 
state. The program was explained to the workers, and 
on the basis of their expression of local needs, coun- 
ties were selected for the study. Before beginning the 
study in any county, the county superintendent of 
schools was visited to obtain his consent for carrying 
out the study and his cooperation in arranging its 
operation. In most of the counties, local teachers’ 
meetings were also held. The individual schools were 
selected on the basis of a need for milk and of the 
teacher’s desire to participate. 

Unlike similar studies in Louisiana and New Mexico, 
this study was administered practically entirely by the 
teacher. A field worker visited the individual school 
the first day of the test. 

For about 15 minutes before the milk drinking, the 
field worker talked to the children to tell them about 
the program and to give them a brief lesson about 
dairy products and nutrition. The lesson followed the 
outline below: 

1. Seven food groups as illustrated by a poster show- 
ing the wheel of good eating were discussed. 

2. Good meals for one day with emphasis on local 
foods. 

3. Production and manufacture of evaporated milk. 

4. The importance of milk in the diet of children 
was illustrated by a story. 

Preparation of milk.—Four of the older girls helped 
to prepare and serve the milk. Two mixed the milk 
and two served. The water supply had been checked 
previously with the county superintendent and/or the 
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sanitarian in the county department of health. If ,y¢ 
water was judged unsafe it was boiled. The: girls 
mixed the milk in pails or gallon jars. The water useq 
in mixing the milk was cool but not chilled, and the 
reconstituted milk was about room temperature when 
it was served. The milk was passed around on trays 
and the children were free to accept it or not as they 
chose. Everyone washed his hands before drinking 
the: milk. The teacher and field worker drank milk 
with the children. 

After the children finished drinking the milk, the 
results were recorded, and two girls collected and 
washed the glasses. The glasses were rinsed in water 
containing a chlorine germicide, then placed upside 
down on a shelf covered with newspapers. They were 
not dried. Before leaving the school, the field worker 
left nutrition teaching materials for the teacher’s use. 

After the first.day, the teachers supervised the pro- 
gram and turned in the. records at the end of the two- 
week or four-week test period. 


Results 


Table I summarizes the results of the study. Ree- 
ords were kept in most of the schools for four weeks 
or twenty school days. In a few of the schools which 
were visited toward the end of the term, records were 
kept for two weeks. The percentage of acceptability 
was calculated by comparing the total number of chil- 
dren consuming an entire serving with the total attend- 
ance for the two- or four-week period. Percentage 
acceptability for the schools in all six counties was high, 
86.3 percent. 

The figures in the preceding column represent the 
percentage accepting the milk when it was passed 
around on trays, but not drinking a full glass. This 
figure, 88.4 percent for the six counties, is only slightly 
higher than the percentage consuming the entire 
serving. 


TABLE, I 


ACCEPTABILITY OF EVAPORATED MILK AS A BEVERAGE 
FoR KENTUCKY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Percentage 

Consuming 
; Entire Percentage 
Number Average Percentage Serving Consuming 
of Daily At- Accepting (Percentage Additional 
Counties Schools tendance Milk Acceptability) Serving 


A 10 415 87.13 86.08 62.90 
B 1 88 90.33 80.09 nay 
C 29 640 90.71 88.59 58.97 
D 1 50 46.63 45.44 1,19 
E 2 66 85.69 85.46 
F 13 245 89.71 85.69 62.55 
ToraLs 56 1504 88.38 86.26 ares 


The single school studied in County B and the high 
school in County D have been included in these totals 
although they represent special cases. The percentage 
acceptability in the four remaining counties whose 
schools were more strictly comparable was surprisingly 
uniform, ranging from 85.5 percent to 88.6 percent. 

Twenty-six of the schools or 46.4 percent reported 
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injured personnel were used to a limited degree 

during World War I. Their chief uses were in 
the form of corrective and remedial exercises designed 
to improve or restore the function of injured body 
parts. This particular specialty, however, seems to 
have interested only a few physical educators. These 
few kept the spark alive through corrective physical 
education courses in colleges and high schools. In 
adapting corrective exercises and certain sports, pro- 
spective teachers were instructed to meet the needs of 
students with defects or deformities. 

It was during World War II that extensive use was 
made of corrective exercises and adaptive sports with 
large numbers of hospitalized patients of the armed 
forces. This program was carried on by physical edu- 
cation personnel after orientation and indoctrination 
through training courses. Physical rehabilitation ac- 
tivities were instituted only when prescribed by physi- 
cians. Enough studies are recorded in the literature 
to convince us that physical rehabilitation made a note- 
worthy contribution by assisting patients in making 
more rapid and complete recoveries. 

The parallel movement, the use of physical activities 


Prrinretpe activities as part of the treatment for 


New Horizons in 





HARLAN C, WOOD 


Chief, Corrective Therapy 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Topeka, Kansas 


an interpersonal relationship, and (2) on the principles 
of play therapy. Thus, through close supervision and 
the adapting of physical activities to meet individual 
needs, qualified personnel can contribute much to the 
psychiatric patients’ treatment prograin. 


T is not within the scope of this paper to discuss the 

entire field of physical rehabilitation but rather to 
focus the attention of physical educators and physical 
education students upon one phase of it, the use of 
therapeutic physical activities for neuropsychiatric pa- 
tients. This can best be done by discussing a series of 
training courses held at the Winter VA _ Hospital, 


PHYSICAL REHABILITATION 


as a therapeutic agent in the psychological adjustments 
of psychiatric patients, has likewise been slow in its 
development. This was probably due to the lack of 
understanding of the problems confronting those with 
emotional illness. Also, physical educators as a group 
did not appear very interested in this area, nor did they 
have adequate orientation or preparation. It is true 
that a few programs were instituted following World 
War I, but because of the large volume of patients and 
the limited number of trained therapists available, very 
little could be done in this area. During the period 
between World War I and World War II a few indi- 
viduals continued to pioneer in this field, endeavoring 
to convince others of the value of an active as against a 
sedentary existence for the mentally ill. 

Only recently has our thinking begun to crystallize 
in the area of psychological rehabilitation and to de- 
velop a concept of treatment that is believed to be 
sound. We have formulated the concept of individual 
treatment, individually prescribed by a physician and 
administered by trained therapists either individually or 
in small groups. This concept is based (1) on the 
premise that the neuropsychiatric patient can establish 


Sponsored by the Veterans Administration and published with the 
approval of the Chief Medical Director. The statements and conclusions 
published by the author are the result of his own study and do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion or policy of the Veterans Administration. 
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Topeka, Kansas, for therapists working in this field. 
These instruction courses were made possible by the 
combined efforts of officials of the VA in Washington, 
Winter VA Hospital, and the Menninger Foundation 
of Topeka, Kansas. Such courses were particularly 
appropriate at this time for therapists working in milieu 
therapy in psychiatric hospitals because of grossly in- 
adequate training of physical rehabilitation personnel in 
treating neuropsychiatric patients. Training given to 
the armed forces specialists in physical rehabilitation 
or reconditioning was excellent considering the amount 
of time used for this purpose; however, the emphasis 
was placed definitely on treating physical disabilities. 

It is generally felt that even these veteran therapists 
need additional training to scientifically treat mentally 
handicapped patients. Because of this recognized need 
and the deep conviction that physical activity therapy 
offers unlimited possibilities as an adjunct to treatment 
of this type of patient, a dynamic curriculum was 
devised and carried out. 

Winter VA Hospital and the Menninger Founda- 
tion, which are piloting the training program for psy- 
chiatrists for the Veterans Administration, seemed to 
be the logical place for this instruction. Officials of 
these institutions, leaders in the field of psychiatry, 
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Bringing 


Archery 
Indoors 


NE of the many things that make archery an 

ideal, all-around sport, is the fact that it is easily 
adaptable to a year-round program, with very little 
work and expense involved. An indoor range is essen- 
tial in order to make practice possible in spite of 
weather. The outdoor season is far too short to make 
any archery program a real success without an indoor 
range. 


In considering an indoor archery range we must first . 


consider the backdrop; second, the space required; 
third, safety; and fourth, a suitable archery program 
adaptable to the indoor setup. 


Types of Backstops or Backdrops 


The felt curtain is the newest and one of the most 
satisfactory backdrops made. It is constructed with a 
board at the top so that by use of ropes and pulleys it 
is possible to roll it up out of the way when not in use. 
Each curtain is large enough to accommodate one regu- 
lation target. The cost of each curtain is about $20.00, 
but proves to be very inexpensive since it can be used 
indefinitely without wear. 

The baled straw backstop is ideal if it is convenient 
and possible to procure bales of straw. This type of 
backstop is not the fire hazard many persons think it is 
as baled straw will not burn. To remove all doubts, 
however, the bales can be fireproofed before construc- 
_ tion of the backstop. It is advisable to spray with in- 
secticide to prevent mice, etc., from making their homes 
in the straw. 

The burlap curtain is also a fine backdrop, though 
it is necessary to have three or four layers of burlap 
to stop the arrows shot from bows of average weight. 
Each curtain should hang loosely with a space of about 


This article was submitted by the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics. 
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If your archery program isn’t as 
popular as you'd like it to be, per. 
haps an indoor range is the answer, 


MYRTLE K. MILLER 


Teela-Wooket Archery Camp 
Roxbury, Vermont 


six inches in between each layer of burlap. A backdrop 
of this kind lasts indefinitely because when a penetrated 
arrow is withdrawn, the fibers of the burlap go back 
into place leaving no hole. A very fine backdrop of 
this kind was constructed at Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland, several years ago. It has been 
in almost constant use but to date shows no sign of 
wear. 

Canvas backdrops have been frequently used in the 
past, but they are not satisfactory. When an arrow 
penetrates the canvas it makes a permanent hole. Only 
a few such holes will cause the backdrop to fall apart. 
At times tumbling mats have been used, but these 
damage the arrows and hence are costly. If space per- 
mits, burlap backdrops should be hung about three feet 
from the wall. A baled straw backstop can be con- 
structed directly against the wall. For the felt back- 
drop, one or two feet is sufficient. 


Space Required for an Indoor Range 


Actually an indoor range can be set up in a room 
of any size, provided the ceiling is high enough to have 
the top of a five-and-a-half foot bow clear when held 
at full draw position. If a shooting range of ten yards 
is available then a sixteen-inch target face can be used 
for scoring, instead of the regulation forty-eight inch 
face. This makes the scoring somewhat comparable 
to shooting at thirty yards into a forty-eight inch target. 

If space will allow a twenty-yard shooting range, 
twenty-four inch target faces may be used. (Most 
manufacturers have these sizes available in paper target 
faces.) The twenty-four inch face, being one-half the 
size of a regulation target, makes the scoring com- 
parable to forty-yard shooting into a forty-eight inch 
target. 

If regulation targets are used with some type of 
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hanging backdrop behind them, these sixteen-inch or 
twenty-four inch paper faces can be stapled on at each 
side of the gold of the forty-eight inch target butt, thus 
conserving the center of the regulation target which 
always wears out first. 


Safety 


Safety should be the first consideration in selecting 
an indoor range. The space should be free of doors 
which open onto the shooting range. If it is impos- 
sible to avoid this, then the doors should be kept locked 
during shooting periods. Archers should retrieve their 
arrows all at once at a given signal. At no time should 
anyone be anywhere in front of the shooting line except 
when all go to the targets at once to retrieve arrows. 

No arrows should be nocked until after the signal is 
given to shoot. Make sure all archers have returned 
to the shooting line before the signal is given to shoot. 
One may still be behind the backdrop searching for a 
lost arrow. 

Great care should be taken to nock the arrow with 
the bow in a perpendicular position if the range is too 
crowded to permit the usual way of nocking. Serious 
accidents may occur if one archer’s bow is tipped going 
between another bow at full draw. 

It is advisable to have good lighting overhead at the 
shooting line so that students can see the arrow point 
clearly at full draw, both to avoid overdrawing and to 
insure completion of the draw. Good lighting is also 
essential on the points of aim and on the targets if 
possible. 

Emphasize the National Archery Association rule 
about picking up a dropped arrow. If it has fallen in 
front of the shooting line it should be reached with the 
bow and not by bending over the shooting line to pick 
it up. 

Care must be exercised in drawing arrows from the 
target. Have only one archer at a time draw arrows 
while others stand at the side of the target. By all 
means use finger tabs and arm guards at all times. All 
other safety rules which apply to outdoor shooting 
should be strictly observed indoors. 


A Suitable Indoor Archery Program 


If the setup is such that thirty-yard shooting is pos- 
sible the Olympic Bowman Round is the most popular.’ 
This consists of 90 arrows at 30 yards into a 48-inch 
target. The National Archery Association sponsors 
an indoor tournament each year during January and 
February using this round and the Chicago Round 
which consists of 96 arrows at a 16-inch target at 
20 yards. Schools are invited to participate. These 
rounds might not be completed in one period in most 
schools, but they could be shot during more than one 
period provided no practice were permitted between 
any of the 15 or 16 ends being scored. 


1 For information on the Olympic Bowman League tournaments write to 
Mrs. Florence Lilly, 5354 West Oakdale Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois. 

?The National Archery Association is located at 77 Franklin Street, 
Boston 10, Massachusetts. 
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Official NAA Scholastic rounds which can be used 
are the Junior Scholastic Round, 24 arrows at 30 yards 
and 24 at 20 yards; Range Round, 60 arrows at any 
distance, i.e., ten ends at 20 yards would be the 20-yard 
range (48-inch target assumed), and at 30 yards it 
would be the 30-yard range round, etc.; Miniature 
Round, 60 arrows at 15 yards into a 24-inch target. 


Rounds may be improvised to fit the situation, length 
of range, length of shooting period, etc. For instance, 
the “Canton College Round” might be 48 arrows at 20 
yards into a 24-inch target. The “Holland High School 
Round” might be 30 arrows into a 16-inch target at 
15 yards. 


The achievement tests set up by the Camp Archery 
Association stimulate considerable interest. Tests are 
based on shooting into a regulation target at 15, 20, 30, 
40, and 50 yards. Schools are invited to join this or- 
ganization and to utilize the tests to stimulate interest. 
In fact, if a high school is a scholastic member of the 
NAA it may use the CAA tests without extra charge. 


The indoor archery program can be made unusually 
interesting by having novelty shoots appropriately 
scheduled with the school calendar. During the foot- 
ball season art students can paint football figures using 
target colors which may be given the same values in 
scoring or they may be reversed, gold counting 1; red, 
3; blue, 5; black, 7; and white, 9. A hallowe’en shoot, 
using appropriate cut-out figures, etc., can be very in- 
teresting. A harvest shoot can combine fun with re- 
freshments, tying apples, small pumpkins, etc., on the 
backstop or targets, allowing the archers to keep what 
they hit. Novelty shoots will stimulate interest and 
creative talents in any class. There is no limit to the 
number of novelties which can add interest to any 
archery program. 


Due to uncertainty of weather and the shortness of 
the outdoor season, an indoor archery range should be a 
part of every high school and college archery program. 
The high carry-over value of the sport, the many bene- 
fits derived from proper shooting technique, the joy in 
active participation accompanied by a genuine feeling 
of accomplishment, all go together to make it well 
worth the effort to set up an indoor range to make 
archery a year-round activity. One of the factors 
contributing to the success of the National Scholastic 
archery champions from Bloomfield, New Jersey, High 
School and Connecticut University is the fact that prac- 
tice is possible throughout the school year. 


Make it possible for your students to become pro- 
ficient in this ancient yet novel sport so that they will 
use archery after they leave school. Find a suitable 
space for an indoor range on your campus or in your 
high schol. An attic of a dormitory is used at Con- 
necticut University. Take a look around your campus 
to find a possible indoor range, consider first the safety 
angle, set up an interesting program based upon sound 
techniques, and watch the interest in archery flourish 
at your school! A ih 


3Mr. F. D. Stern, Secretary, 200 Coligni Avenue, New Rochelle, New 
York, will supply information regarding the Camp Archery Association. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 





RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY, APRIL, 1950 


HE following resolutions were approved by the Representa- 
tive Assembly at the annual convention held in Dallas, 
Texas, on April 20, 1950: 

Be it resolved that the American Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation go on record as: 

I. Expressing appreciation to the following groups for their 
demonstrated interest in and support of programs of health 
education, physical education, recreation, and safety: 

To UNESCO for iaviting the AAHPER to participate in its 
Second National Conference. 

To the American Association of School Administrators for in- 
viting AAHPER cooperation in planning three sessions dealing 
with heaith, camping, and extracurricular activities at their 76th 
annual convention. 

To the NEA Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards for its invitation to the AAHPER to partic- 
ipate in regional conferences it sponsored. 

To the NEA and its Research Division for its cooperation in 
the study undertaken to determine personnel engaged in health, 
physical education, and recreation work in schools. 

To the National Citizens’ Commission for the Public Schools 
for its excellent and rapidly expanding program of arousing pub- 
lic interest and support in the programs and problems of schools. 

To the Kellogg Foundation for its provision of funds in the in- 
terest of promoting health education, recreation, and camping. 

To The Athletic Institute for financing the National Con- 
ference on Graduate Study in Health Education, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation held at Pere Marquette State Park; resolved 
that the Association go on record as recognizing the significance 
and potential influence of the three national conferences which 
have been financed by The Athletic Institute. 

To the College Physical Education Association for re-affirm- 
ing its unalterable opposition to the practice of substituting band 
or ROTC for the physical education service program. 

To the National Commission on Safety Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association for its many activities designed to 
improve school safety education programs, and with particular 
reference to (1) appointment of joint committees for the prepa- 
ration of bulletins on safety education, and (2) for conducting 
and financing the National Conference for High School Driver 
Education at Jackson’s Mill, and for publishing the report, 
High School Driver Education, Policies and Recommendations. 

To the American Medical Association for providing leadership 
and making possible the Second National Conference on Physi- 
cians and Schools. 

To the U. S. Office of Education for sponsoring a Conference 
on the Undergraduate Professional Preparation of Students 
Majoring in Health Education. 

II. Inasmuch as one of the outstanding themes of the 55th an- 
nual convention of this Association was the realization of the 
need for cooperative efforts in the improvement of programs in 
health education, physical education, and recreation at the 
elementary school level, be it resolved that the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators be informed that this Association desires to go 
on record as favoring all constructive efforts that seek to im- 
prove these vital programs of education. 

III. Pledging fullest cooperation and assistance in any way 
that we can in the Mid-Century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. 

IV. Pledging support to the School Health Section of the 
American Public Health Association in its action toward closer 
cooperation; specifically its suggestion that a joint committee 
consisting of representatives from the Health Division of the 
AAHPER;; the School Health Section of the APHA; and the 
American School Health Association be established to determine 
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more effective means of cooperation in their common ob 
and programs. ; 

V. Pledging support and cooperation to the NEA on its Pro- 
grams of attacking the problem of developing standards for 
teacher-education institutions. 

VI. Congratulating the Joint Committee of the NEA and 
AMA on the selection of the fourth edition of Health Education; 
as one of the forty-two outstanding educational books of 194g 
by a committee of educators cooperating with the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library of Baltimore, Maryland, and as the winner of the 
annual publication award of the American Academy of Physical 
Education. 

VII. Extending greetings and appreciation to James E. Rogers 
on his retirement, for the invaluable contribution he has mage 
over the years to the AAHPER Journal, the Association, and 
to the profession. 

VIII. Extending to Dr. A. S. Lamb our congratulations on his 
many accomplishments, our felicitations and affectionate greet. 
ings on his retirement from active service in the fields of health, 
physical education, and recreation. 

IX. Pledging whole-hearted support to federal legislation 
which is directed toward equalizing, extending, and improving 
educational opportunities, including health services, for children 
and youth who attend tax-supported elementary and secondary 
schools. 

X. Protesting the limitations of participation imposed by the 
American Bowling Congress, Women’s Bowling Congress, and 
the American Junior Bowling Congress. 

XI. Endorsing in general principle the health, educational, 
and recreational values of hosteling, and urging health educa- 
ion, physical education, and recreational leaders to support 
nationwide expansion and development of the activity. 

XII. Approving representation from the Association on the 
Continuing Committee for the Implementation of the Reports of 
the Conferences on Undergraduate Professional Preparation and 
on Graduate Study in Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 

XIII. Approving and supporting the following resolutions 
adopted by the American Association of School Administrators, 
March 1, 1950, Atlantic City, believing that such actions are 
necessary to improve programs of health education, physical 
education, and recreation: 

Federal aid for public education without federal control—We 
believe in a program of public education which offers adequate 
opportunities for all. The realization of such a program is the 
shared responsibility of the federal government, the state, and the 
local community. A federal-aid plan, which provides a minimum 
foundation program of education for public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools without federal control, would establish the prin- 
ciples to safeguard the fundamental concepts approved by the 
Association and would assist in alleviating the educational crisis 
in the nation. We, therefore, recommend the immediate passage 
of such legislation, and reiterate our position that federal aid 
must not jeopardize state and local control of education and 
that it must be channeled through the regularly constituted public 
school agencies. 

Federal aid for school-building construction—There is a na- 
tional urgency for rehabilitation and new construction of school 
buildings. Rising enrollments and high costs of construction 
make it impossible for many local districts to provide necessary 
buildings. We, therefore, recommend federal aid to local dis- 
tricts for capital outlay in school building construction. We 
further recommend that such federal funds shall be channeled 
for distribution through the United States Office of Education 
and the state departments of education. 

Urging Congress to establish the United States Office of Edu- 
cation as a nonpartisan, independent agency, governed by a na- 
tional board of education—This board should be composed of 
representative laymen, appointed for long, overlapping terms by 
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the President with the consent of the Senate. It is also recom- 
mended that this board shall appoint a professionally qualified 
ommissioner of education to serve as its executive officer. 

All activities affecting education at the national level now in- 
cluded within the jurisdiction of the Office of Education, or any 
which may hereafter be established or authorized by the Con- 
gress, should be under the direction of the Office; and any at- 
tempt to weaken or lessen the effectiveness of the Office by. the 
transfer of such activities to other departments, agencies, or bu- 
reaus shall be strongly opposed by this Association. 

We pledge our wholehearted cooperation and support to the 
newly appointed United States Commissioner of Education, Earl 
James McGrath. ; ; 

Professional status of superintendency.—The impact of educa- 
tion on our American way of life emphasizes the need for educa- 
tional leadership in school administration. We recognize the 
necessity of continuous study of the role of the school adminis- 
trator as an educational leader and pledge our support in behalf 
of developing plans and procedures for the improvement of the 
professional status of the superintendent of schools at local, com- 
munity, district, city, county, and state levels. The Association 
reaffirms its belief that further professionalization of the school 
administrator is desirable and essential to the welfare of chil- 
dren, youth, and adults in our schools. We pledge our support 
to the project initiated by the Association, with the cooperation 
of the National Council of Chief State School Officers and the 
Division of County and Rural Area Superintendents of the NEA 
Department of Rural Education, for the further professionaliza- 
tion of the superintendency of schools at local, district, county, 
and state levels. 

We recognize with gratitude the significant contribution to the 
improvement of educational leadership made by the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation. 

Strengthening state departments of education—We believe 
that the leadership coming from state departments of education 
has great potentialities in determining the character and quality 
of public education. We recommend that state boards of educa- 
tion, composed of lay citizens, be established, and that chief state 
school officers be appointed by the state boards. To insure a 
minimum foundation program of education for all the children, 
adequate state financial support for schools is recommended. 

The reorganization and administration of school units—We 
strongly recommend that citizens of every state give serious con- 
sideration to the reorganization of local school districts into ad- 
ministrative areas that can provide adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for all, attract and hold competent educational leader- 
ship, make efficient use of all educational resources, and secure 
participation of lay citizens in planning the broad aspects of the 
educational program. 

The adoption of a minimum standard of four years of pro- 
fessional preparation for the certification of teachers in all public 
schools.—It is recommended that prospective teachers be care- 
fully screened and given more guidance and counseling concern- 
ing the qualifications and requirements for successful teaching. 
Recruiting and educating competent teachers is fundamental to 
the improvement of the public schools. 

We must continue to strive for improved working conditions 
and professional recognition for teachers in order that they may 
be of better service in meeting the problems of our times. 


Cooperative planning by administrators, teachers and pupils.— 
We believe cooperative planning requires professionally com- 
petent administrators and teachers who afe dedicated to the 
service of children and youth. Effective teaching and learning 
depend upon mutual respect and confidence between pupils, 
teachers, and administrators and upon democratically planned 
and accepted goals of education. We believe that the processes 
of democracy should be experienced by pupils through coopera- 
tive action in classes and school activities. We believe in strong 
professional organizations of teachers—local, state and national 
—to improve the status of teaching and teachers. Such organi- 
zations make a valuable contribution to education and we advo- 
cate a continuing policy of cooperation among teachers, pupils, 
and administrators. We reaffirm our faith in cooperative plan- 
ning by school and community groups in order to serve better 
the needs of youth and society. 
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XIV. Approving and supporting the following resolutions 
adopted by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, February 1950, believing that such actions are neces- 
sary to improve programs of health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation: 

The education of teachers for world understanding.—This 
Association recognizes the significance of the potential influence 
toward world understanding which can be exerted by thousands 
of capable teachers and leaders well prepared to develop in on- 
coming generations of youth the necessary attitudes of neighbor- 
liness, mutual respect, and understanding of foreign peoples, 
coupled with a recognition of the important contributions of 
these peoples to world progress. We urge that every institution 
preparing teachers, and health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion leaders make a special effort to emphasize this aspect of 
education in these years ahead. 

Teacher-education programs in foreign countries —While it 
may be presumptuous to feel that our Association can exert any 
decisive influence upon teacher-education programs in other 
countries, it is well to consider specific ways in which we may 
both contribute and learn from the programs of teacher educa- 
tion in such countries. We recommend that this Association 
officially plan in whatever ways are feasible to stimulate foreign 
exchange of college and other teachers, to supply and secure 
materials from foreign institutions, to encourage research studies, 
and in other ways assist progressively in the movement toward 
the mutual internationalization of teacher education. 

The attention being given to problems of improving the prepa- 
ration of college teachers——Closely related is the problem of at- 
tracting the best qualified persons for teaching positions in 
higher educational institutions. The Association will cooperate 
with all interested agencies in taking whatever steps are neces- 
sary to achieve both of these purposes. 

XV. Recommending the adoption of the report of the Joint 
Committee of the National Education Association and American 
Medical Association pertaining to school attendance by children 
which reads: 

“The allocation of tax monies to schools and school districts 
is based upon a variety of formulae, among which is the class- 
room unit as computed by average daily attendance. When 
funds are allotted on the basis of average daily attendance, school 
officials find it to their financial advantage to strongly promote 
daily attendance of all children at school. While school at- 
tendance is highly important for educational as well as financial 
reasons, the encouragement of children to attend school when 
they are ill has deleterious effects upon the health of individual 
children and may be responsible for the spread of communicable 
diseases among groups. The Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of the NEA and the AMA strongly recom- 
mends that state and local governmental units provide for the 
financial support of schools in such manner that school districts 
will not be penalized for the absence of children due to illness. 
The Committee further recommends that parents be instructed 
to keep ill children at home and that children be taught the im- 
portance of protecting their own health as well as the health of 
others by remaining at home when ill.” 





Women’s Athletic News 


By Ruth M. Schellberg, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


Softball and golf demonstrations were featured March 21-22 
at the NSWA meetings at the Eastern District convention in 
Atlantic City. Mrs. Gertrude S. Lauer from Technical High 
School, Atlantic City, conducted the demonstration of softball 
skills and techniques with girls from her school participating. 

Dorothy Perry from Vassar College presented the suggestion 
that golf be introduced in the junior and senior high schools as 
well as in the colleges. A teacher who can shoot a score of 75, 
an 18-hole course, and a considerable amount of equipment are 
not required to teach golf. The teacher need only be a good 
teacher, a playground or gymnasium is sufficient space (a hockey 
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field serves very well as a three-hole course), and the equipment 
problem can be solved by students providing their own clubs 
and balls, or by charging a small golf fee. Miss Perry introduced 
Mrs. Jack Rotacher who showed a film she had made called 
“Golf for Beginners.” The content of the film was selected as a 
result of questionnaires sent out asking what people would like to 
have included in it. 


The Eastern District NSWA chairman, Grace Felker, intro- 
duced the keynote speaker, Gertrude Swift Rogers from New 
Jersey. Her topic was “Our Mid-Century Look.” Miss Rogers 
reviewed the happenings of the first half-century in order to 
determine whether in this time there has been progress in the 
field of women’s athletics. 

Following Miss Rogers’ talk, the group divided into four 
discussion groups, each with a leader, and the program proceeded 
according to these divisions. Each group considered the same 
topics: basketball, touch football, and community relations. 


The groups were asked for their opinions concerning the use 
of small discussion groups at the close of the session. The gen- 
eral opinion was that the use of small discussion groups was 
more satisfactory than discussion in a large general meeting, 
that more problems were solved and more discussion made pos- 
sible, that more time on the program should be given to this 
meeting, and that a shorter agenda of topics be discussed, so 
that subjects can be covered more adequately. 


At the Central District convention, NSWA meetings held on 
March 30 and 31 included a discussion of badminton teaching 
techniques led by Helen Lowey of Jamestown, North Dakota; a 
badminton demonstration by Ken Davidson, coach of the United 
States Badminton Team; an archery teaching demonstration led 
by Beatrice Wartchow, Agricultural College, Fargo, North 
Dakota; and an archery demonstration by Aurella Fetzer of the 
Minneapolis public schools. 


Presiding at the meetings was Dorothy Pulley, Central Dis- 
trict NSWA representative. 

At a recent meeting of the State Board of Directors of the 
Kentucky State High School Athletic Association, Betty Kirlin, 
Kentucky NSWA representative, presented a brief summary of 
NSWA committee work. At this meeting the Board of Directors 
voted to allocate to the NSWA committee the sum of $100.00 to 
further its work in the state. 

The Kentucky NSWA committee, with the cooperation of the 
State Department of Education and the High School Athletic 
Association, is conducting a survey of girls’ physical education 
and athletic programs in the 600 Kentucky high schools. The 
results of the survey will serve as a basis for future efforts of the 
NSWA committee, and will be used also by the State Depart- 
ment. To date, there has been no complete and accurate picture 
of girls’ sports in the state. 

During the convention of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion in Louisville, the state NSWA committee presented a 
demonstration of teaching aids and teaching techniques in girls’ 
softball for physical education classes. A display of publications 
and visual aids material was also available. The demonstration 
was conducted by Cleo Papatsos, state NSWA softball chairman, 
and a group of physical education majors from the University of 
Kentucky. 

There was a display and sale of NSWA and AAHPER pub- 
lications during the KEA convention. This part of the program 
was conducted by the co-chairmen of the State NSWA Publica- 
tions Committee, Ada Miller and Mrs. Glenna Brashear. 

During the 1949-50 school year, the NSWA committees and 
Kentucky Officials Rating Board have cooperated in sponsoring 
four hockey clinics and twenty-two basketball clinics with a total 
attendance of approximately 800 students, teachers, and coaches. 

The University of Oklahoma at Norman was hostess to a 
basketball rating session on March 10. Valerie Colvin, basket- 
ball chairman, Ruth Lindsey, chairman of the rating board, 
Maurine Bowling, Carole Hess, and Elizabeth Hecht assisted 
with the examinations. Schools participating were Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Southeastern State College, Southwestern 
State College, East Central State, Central State, Oklahoma 
A&M, Oklahoma University, and Oklahoma College for Women. 

A volleyball clinic was conducted on March 25 in Manchester, 
Connecticut. Five schools were represented with 45 girls taking 
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part. Skills and techniques were demonstrated and then partic). 
pants played a game. The clinic was very well received and 
both instructors and girls left Manchester with a feeling of ac. 
complishment. 

To close the season a basketball demonstration game was 
played at the Hartford YWCA. Its main purpose was to show a 
good game to some of the industrial leagues around the greater __ 
Hartford area. Through this game an attempt was made to \ 
help spectators understand basketball as it is played by girls, 
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By Katharine Fox, University of Washington, Seattle 


OREGON By Katherine M. Rahi 


Ashland Junior High School raised money for GAA pins 
this year with a 25¢ charge for a student-parent square dante 
in May. About 400 dancers attended. 

The physical education department of Springfield High School 
presented a spring festival entitled “Artistry in Rhythm” in- 
volving both boys and girls and featuring twenty numbers in- 
cluding marching, conditioning, skating, waltzing rhythms, and 
social and folk dance. Directors Gladeus Pupke and Paul 
Johnston cooperated with student directors to make it a joint 
production. 

Playdays in girls’ volleyball have been popular in eastern 
Oregon high schools. Halfway entertained Vale recently, and 
Harper also played with Vale at Harper. Vale and Ontario 
each took five girls to a playday held at the College of Idaho 
at Caldwell on April 28. 

Ontario High School has been experimenting with coeduca- 
tional physical education and using volleyball with great success. 
Sometimes three games are played simultaneously, one court 
involving boys and girls. another, mixed teams of girls and 
boys, and the third, sometimes mixed teams and sometimes just 
boys’ teams. 

The December, 1949, issue of the American Journal of Ortho- 
dontics, reports a collaborative study by Dr. Howard V. Mere- 
dith, University of Oregon school of health and physical educa- 
tion, and Dr. Gerald P. Larson, a practicing orthodontist at 
Boise, Idaho. Two questions were investigated, one relating 
to orthodontic diagnosis and the other to treatment. One ques- 
tion was: To what extent is it possible for the orthodontist to 
replace certain measurements of the child’s jaw which he now 
obtains by means of expensive equipment with measurements 
that are more readily and inexpensively obtained? The second 
was: Do children whose upper teeth project (or whose lower 
teeth recede) usually have relatively long upper jaws (or rela- 
tively short lower jaws)? The technical title of the report 
is “Sella Turcica-nasion Depth and Mandibular Body Length 
in Relation to Head Size.” The particular approach investi- 
gated did not prove as promising as anticipated. 

Those who attended the meeting of the Western Society of 
Physical Education for College Women at the University of 
California in Berkeley included Eva Seen and Florence Hup- 
prich of Oregon State College and Margaret Poley and Jeanette 
Masilionis of the University of Oregon. 

Dr. R. W. Leighton, dean of the school of health and physical 
education at the University of Oregon, attended the committee 
meeting on up-grading graduate work in physical education at 
Pere Marquette in January. Dean Leighton’s report included 
(1) a set of preliminary criteria for accredited institutions, 
(2) present practices in curricular offerings at the zraduate 
level, (3) the curriculum a good school should offer. The 
recommendation reads: “The curriculum should contain a body 
of professional knowledge well organized and developed, a body 
of scientific and academic knowledge, a system of research 
which advances knowledge, and a well developed area on history 
of the field and the philosophies on which it has been based.” 

Miss Colleen Cook, teacher of dance in the department of 
physical education at Reed College, has acted as critic and ad- 
visor to the students in several of their original productions. 
At Christmas the dance group took part-in the annual Christmas 
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concert, giving their interpretation of Virgil Thompson’s S cenes 
from the Holy Infancy which was sung by the chorus. During 
Project Week, a week in which students do not have classes 
but instead choose some project, preferably outside of their 
major field, a group presented in dance drama form an original 
play based on Grimm’s fairy tale, The Little Peasant. Both 
men and women took part, some of whom had never danced 
before. It was so well received that another performance was 
given. Janet Bright, a member of the regular dance group, 
did the choreography. é new 

The dance group is now preparing a series of skits to be 
presented at various high school assemblies as part of the Reed 
Traveller's schedule. Jean Erdman was sponsored by Reed 
College in a concert and master dance lesson on April 22. Miss 
Erdman is a former soloist for Martha Graham. On April 24 
Reed College was hostess for a sports day given for the smaller 
colleges of the upper Willamette Valley. The activities included 
golf, archery, tennis, softball, recreational swimming, fluff ball, 
volley tennis, table tennis, paddle tennis, and archery. A social 
half hour followed. Colleges which have participated in the 
series of sports and dance nights are Willamette University, 
Pacific University, Linfield, Lewis and Clark, George Fox, 
Vanport, Oregon College of Education at Monmouth, Maryl- 
hurst, and Reed College. 

Dr. Stephen E. Epler, director of Vanport Extension Center, 
is one of the latest to have his name added to the Helms Athletic 
Foundation’s Hall of Fame in Los Angeles. This important 
honor comes to Dr. Epler for his origination of six-man football 
in 1934 while teaching at Chester, Nebraska, and his develop- 
ment of the game since that time. He has been chairman of the 
Six-Man Football Rules Committee since 1934, and is the 
annual editor of the official rule book and handbook on six-man 
football. 


WASHINGTON By Margaret Stanton 
The annual high school sports day sponsored by the depart- 
ment of physical education for women at the University of 
Washington was held on Saturday, May 6, 1950, at Hutchinson 
Hall on the University of Washington campus. Accompanied 
by their instructors, nearly 300 students from 56 high schools 
representing 11 counties in western Washington attended. 

The purposes of the sports day were four-fold. First, the 
high school students were given an opportunity to meet other 
girls interested in physical education activities in an informal 
and recreative situation. Second, the students became acquainted 
with the opportunities and facilities available on the University 
of Washington campus and in the department of physical educa- 
tion for women. Third, the students were made aware of the 
opportunities in the field of physical education as a profession. 
Finally, the day provided an opportunity for our own major 
students to participate in planning and executing a sports day. 

The day began with registration and organization of squads, 
a major student in the department acting as: hostess for each 
squad. The squads remained as units during the day, and 
participated as teams in softball, volleyball, and volley tennis. 
Other activities included the showing of slides and swimming. 
At noon, all the guests and hostesses gathered at the barbecue 
pit adjacent to Hutchinson Hall for an informal luncheon. Im- 
mediately following luncheon, all squads went to the dance studio 
to view displays and to watch demonstrations by physical educa- 
tion major students. Included in the program were modern 
dance, hockey, lacrosse, Tennis Club, Silver Fish, Women’s 
“W” Club, and the Physical Education Major Club. 

During the day, the instructors from the high schools had an 
opportunity to preview visual aids for use in teaching physical 
and health education activities. These materials included book 
exhibits, lists and previews of movies, and sources of materials. 
The program was under the direction of Ellen Waters. Eliza- 
beth Gunn and Kathro Kidwell were principal speakers. The 
day was concluded with a general assembly in the dance studio, 
at which time refreshments were served. 

The joint student-faculty committee in charge was composed 
of Emma Jelleberg, Ruth Scanlan, Lorraine Flower, Margaret 
Stanton, Anita Bosley, Margaret Widman, Maxine Sorenson, 
Dorothy Alm. Marlys Swenson, Marion Broer, and Ellen 
Rowley, chairman. 
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MONTANA 


Saco, Montana, was recently the scene of a highly success- 
ful junior high school field day. Contestants from five neigh- 
boring schools were invited to participate in a day-long pro- 
gram of activities, including a modified basketball tournament 
(each team playing two games of 12 minutes each), rope 
climbing, work on the flying rings, chinning, a basketball 
throw for accuracy, and other stunts of a self-testing or indi- 
vidual nature. Mr. Palmer Scott, junior high school instructor 
at Saco, who was responsible for the planning of this day, 
reports that the results were most gratifying for all who 
participated. 

Miss Mary M. Voorhees, newly appointed physical educa- 
tion instructor at Polson High School, reports that a greatly 
improved physical plant will result from the building program 
presently in progress. New facilities will include one eight- 
room grade school building, a gymnasium with seating capacity 
for 2,000, and a football field, encircled by an eight-lane, 
quarter-mile track. 





Eastern District News 


By John N. Richards, Sr., Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey 
DELAWARE By Marian E. Hanby 


The student driver education program in Delaware, which on 
several occasions has received national recognition has again 
received a special award from the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies for achievement in high school driver educa- 
tion. The plaque was presented to Governor Elbert M. Carvel 
by Dr. Marland Strasser in recognition of one hundred percent 
of the high schools in the state giving a course of education for 
safe driving. Governor Carvel accepted the award and pre- 
sented it to Dr. George R. Miller Jr., state superintendent of 
schools. 

The spring dinner meeting of the Delaware Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held on April 
17, in the Hotel Richardson, Dover, Delaware. Members and 
guests heard the guest speaker, Mr. Simon A. McNeely, special- 
ist in health instruction and physical education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. speak on the topic, “Putting 
Pep, Personality, and Prudence into Practice.” Included among 
the honored guests was Dr. Thomas Ferguson, state director 
of Maryland. Group singing and films completed the evening’s 
entertainment. 

Delaware has made a distinct effort this year to emphasize 
posture. Schools have correlated their health activities with 
all phases of the curriculum and tried to make the children 
aware that posture is a daily habit and not just one to be ob- 
served and emphasized one week of the year. 

On Saturday, March 25, a playday for high school girls in 
the state was sponsored by the women’s physical education 
department of the University of Delaware at Newark. Basket- 
ball, hockey, indoor games, and dancing were enjoyed. 


MAINE By Harry T. Hayes 


Maine was represented at the Eastern District convention by 
Amy Thompson, state president, Waterville; Catherine Foland, 
Colby College; James H. Grooms, superintendent of recreation 
and parks, Auburn; Mrs. Marion Rogers, University of Maine; 
Mrs. Eileen Cassidy, University of Maine; Howard G. Richard- 
son, director, physical education, health, and recreation, State 
Department of Education, Augusta, Maine. 

The Executive Committee of the Eastern District Association 
voted to have its 1952 convention in Portland, Maine. The 
Maine Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, the Maine Development Commission, the Maine Publicity 
Bureau, and the Portland Chamber of Commerce hope to make 
it one of the best conventions of the association. 

District II of the MAHPER held a dinner meeting at the 
Crescent Hotel in Waterville recently to formulate plans for 
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the 1950-51 school year. At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected for 1950-51; president, Franklin Downie, 
Waterville; vice president, Mike DiRenzo, Rockland; secretary- 
treasurer, Mona Kimball, Augusta. This district is planning 
to support the fourth annual Colby College coaching school, to be 
held June 15, 16, and 17. Frank Leahy of Notre Dame will teach 
football and John Bunn of Springfield College, will handle the 
basketball assignment. E. W. Millett, Colby College, Water- 
ville, Maine, is director of the coaching school. 

The officers of the Maine state association met recently to 
set up committees for the purpose of developing operating codes 
which would make it possible for the state association and its 
committees to function more effectively in the future. These 
committees will make definite recommendations to the state 
association at its annual convention in October at Lewiston, 
Maine. 


MARYLAND By Ethel E. Sammis 


Maryland was represented by more than fifty delegates at 
the Eastern District convention in Atlantic City, March 20-24, 
1950. The group included Fred B. Leidig, president of the 
Maryland Association and supervisor of municipal sports in the 
Baltimore Bureau of Recreation, members of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, representatives of the Baltimore Department 
of Education, supervisors of health, physical education, and re- 
creation, members of the faculty of Goucher College, Towson 
State Teachers College, faculty and students of the University 
of Maryland, and a number of teachers from each field. 

Three national basketball ratings were awarded at Easton 
High School, Talbot County, Maryland, on March 11, 1950. 
Mrs. Dorothy Andrew of Easton renewed her rating, while 
Mrs. Johanna Dubs of Salisbury, Maryland, and Miss Jean 
Massei of Berlin, Maryland, received theirs for the first time. 


MASSACHUSETTS By Mary T. Gibbons 


The New England Health Education Association held a two- 
day spring institute at the Sheraton Hotel in Springfield on 
Friday and Saturday, March 17 and 18. The general theme 
of the Institute was “Mental Health and Its Practical Applica- 
tion in School and Community Education.” Miss Beryl Rob- 
erts, Harvard School of Public Health. and president of the 
association opened the Friday afternoon session. Mr. William 
Beatty, consultant in mental health for the State Charities Aid 
Committee of New York State, led an interesting panel dis- 
cussion on the general theme. The panel members were Dr. 
Libby Bower, Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene; 
Chester Bowers, Connecticut State Department of Health; 
Mrs. Alice H. Collins, Springfield Child Guidance Clinic; 
Annette Gillette, Hartford School psychologist; Ruth Levy, 
Psychiatric Social Service, Providence, R. I. That evening 
Dr. Elias J. Marsh, director of the Bureau of Mental Hygiene 
for Connecticut, spoke on “The Mental Health Aspect of Health 
Education.” On Saturday morning the three groups met again 
for discussion. At the luncheon meeting the principal speaker 
was John H. Martin, high school principal, Kingston, N. Y. 
Mr. Martin deplored the system of school marking which leads 
students to lose sight of the educational values they should be 
seeking. He said that teachers should create a pleasant en- 
vironment where children can learn to live happily as part of the 
community. The meeting adjourned with the feeling that “men- 
tal health is everybody’s business.” It was a most successful 
institute. 

Plans are underway for presenting the customary Health 
Day observances in the Fall River public schools. Elementary 
schools will present well rounded programs on June 6, 7, 8, 
and 9 in 31 different locations. Gertrude L. Kiley and Alice F. 
Urban, supervisor of physical education, are in charge. Mrs. 
Gladys T. Couglin and Leonard W. Terry, physical educators 
in the grammar schools, will direct games and dances to be 
performed by pupils in grades 7 and 8. Special programs have 
been devised for the Ruggles and Osborn Schools by Thomas 
Hammond and Mrs. Julia White. Girls of the Lord Junior 
High School, under the supervision of Cecilia Power, will dem- 
onstrate stunts, folk dances, and games at an assembly on 
June 2. 
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Richard F. Hayden, director of health and physical educat 
for the Fall River schools, planned to have the observances 41 
the schools coincide with Governor Dever’s designation of Child 
Health Month. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE By Evelyn Browne 


The spring convention of the New Hampshire Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held on 
April 12 in Hanover, New Hampshire, at the Hanover High 
School. In all about one hundred people attended which was 
not a good representation when one considers that there are 
about two hundred and fifty coaches and instructors in the 
state, who should have been interested. It may be that the 
location of the meeting made it difficult for some to attend, 
Also, the lack of sufficient publicity may well have been a cop. 
tributing factor. 

The following is a brief summary of the main results of the 
convention which was very well run and very worth while. The 
small group was ideal in its informality and participation jn 
the various discussions. The use of “Local Talent” was ex. 
tremely interesting and stimulating. The printed material dis- 
tributed by members of the panel discussions was excellent. Dr. 
Hilton C. Buley’s informal talk at the luncheon was perhaps 
the highlight of the whole meeting. His sincerity left no one 
in doubt of the fact that the State Department of Education js 
solidly behind us and is doing everything possible to appoint a 
qualified state director of physical education to replace Miss 
Grace Felker who resigned last December. ; 

One of the greatest weaknesses in the state association, namely 
the lack of an official newsletter or bulletin with which to keep 
members informed and draw the group more closely together, 
is now on its way to being remedied. The members present 
voted that a committee be appointed to study the financing of 
such a project and that, if possible, one issue be published 
before the end of the school year. Miss Evelyn Browne of the 
University of New Hampshire was elected editor. 


NEW JERSEY By Russell W. Neide 


Considerable publicity has been given during the last year 
or so with réspect to the problem of the teen-age driver. Lead- 
ers in education in the State of New Jersey feel that a con- 
structive answer to this problem is a broader program of driver 
education on the secondary level. 

In order to prepare teachers to carry on a thorough and effi- 
cient course of instruction in their respective schools, several 
teacher-education institutions in the State of New Jersey plan 
to offer professional in-service courses in driver education for 
high school teachers this summer. Seton Hall College located 
at South Orange will offer such a course from June 5 through 
June 16. This course is intended to qualify parochial secondary 
teachers. A similar course is to be offered at the Trenton 
State Teachers College June 19-June 30. Another such course 
for teachers will be offered at the State Teachers College at 
Montclair from August 21-September 1. 

Each of these courses covers both the classroom and the 
behind-the-wheel aspects of driver education and the teacher 
in-service and prospective teacher may take the course for credit 
on the undergraduate or graduate level. 

Cooperating agencies for these courses include the New Jer- 
sey State Safety Council. New Jersey Automobile Club, Auto- 
mobile Club of Central New Jersey, American Automobile 
Association, New Jersey State Police, and the New Jersey 
Department of Motor Vehicles. 

As an outgrowth of the desire of *the New Jersey Public 
Recreation Association to have every playground leader in the 
state participate in a ten-hour training program before begin- 
ning work on the playgrounds, a one-day workshop for profes- 
sional supervisors and organizers of recreation was held at the 
Montclair State Teachers College on April 24 to discuss set- 
ting up such programs. It is hoped that the workshop will 
inspire every community or group of neighboring communities 


to work together and set up training courses so that any paid 
or volunteer leader who wishes to serve may have the oppor- 
tunity to take part in one or more training courses, if he so 
desires. 
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NEW YORK By John H. Shaw 


ones report interesting programs this spring. Vir- 
ce tact, scosiieals of the Southeastern Zone, reports that 
the third annual workshop which took place in Bronxville High 
School was a huge success. Modern dance techniques were 
demonstrated by students from Rye High School under the 
leadership of Joan Robinson. This annual event includes a box 
supper followed by square dancing. A second meeting of the 
zone held at Rye High School consisted of section meetings and 
clinics on softball, baseball, track, archery. and golf. Visual 
aids were presented by Franklin Mathewson of White Plains. 
After a cafeteria-style dinner Howard Funk, superintendent of 
the Bronxville schools, addressed the group. 

Carl Spitzer reported on the spring meeting of the Western 
Zone held in Jamestown. It consisted of a square dance and 
social on March 31, and a Swedish coffee hour Saturday morn- 
ing followed by track, baseball, tennis, and golf clinics. Lunch- 
eon was followed by section meetings in health, nursing, and 

al hygiene. 

“— mena Zone held an April Fool’s Day meeting at 
Saratoga Springs. Howard Westcott reported the meetings 
included a dental hygiene session with Lena K. Pearce speaking 
on “Problems Confronting the Dental Hygiene Teacher” and 
a physical education session with George Pulver, golf profes- 
sional, speaking. on “Teaching Golf Techniques to Large 
Groups.” Duke Miller of Gloversville High School “called” 
for square dancing. ) ‘¢. 

Betty Madden, Central Zone president, reported that the spring 
meeting on April 1 was the 25th anniversary for this zone. 
Dr. Frederick W. Maroney of Brooklyn College was guest 
speaker at the luncheon. Afternoon sessions included a report 
on conditioning for track by Louis Montgomery of Cornell 
University for the men and a panel discussion on grading led by 
Grace Rockwood of Syracuse University, and a discussion of 
a point system for block letter awards by Betty Schweitzer, 
State Teachers College, Cortland. 

Mildred Ball of the Long Island Zone reports that a news- 
letter entitled Time Out, formerly printed but now mimeo- 
graphed, is published regularly by that zone. It contains ad- 
vance notices of meetings as well as reports on activities of 
interest to zone members. 

On May 14 at the Lake Sebago Camp of New York Univer- 
sity the State Committee on School Camping held an institute 
to continue planning and discussion initiated at Racquette Lake 
in September. 

New York University also conducted its tenth annual institute 
in recreation and camping early this year. A feature of the 
institute was a symposium on the problem of New York City 
recreation. 

Syracuse University announces two special programs for this 
summer. A special three-hour workshop in health education 
will be held July 10-26. Dr. Elizabeth Avery, health consultant 
for the AAHPER, will be in charge of the workshop. Dr. 
Bernard Hughes of the State Charities and Aid Association, 
New York City, will be in charge of a short two-week course 
on principles and practices of health agency work which will 
be held August 14-25. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Elmer B. Cottrell 


The February 16 meeting of the! 1949-50 season of the Phila- 
delphia county association,-under the chairmanship of Arthur 
Gentile, drew a large audience. The topic was “Geriatrics” or 
“Live Your Age—Make the Most of It.” The panel was com- 
posed of distinguished Philadelphia physicians, specialists in 
their chosen fields. 

Dr. Pascal F. Lucchesi, superintendent and medical director 
of the Philadelphia General Hospital, was the moderator. Dr. 
Joseph T. Freeman, professor of geriatrics, Woman’s Medical 
College, stated that the calendar should not be the motivating 
force in retirement. 

Dr. Mary DeWitt Pettit, chief of gynecology at Women’s 
Medical College, stated that the menopause does not begin at 
any one age. The range of years is from 35-50 years of age 
with heredity and general health as contributing factors. 

Dr. Hubley R. Owen, director, Division of Medical Services 
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of the Philadelphia public schools, stressed that mental illness 
ranks high among teachers. 

Dr. Louis B. LaPlace, cardiologist and president-elect of the 
Philadelphia County Medical Association. impressed upon the 
audience that they should never judge themselves by any one 
person who has heart disease. His advice was to avoid nervous 
tension and overeating. 

Mr. Truxton Hare, well-known athlete of former years and 
a member of Walter Camp’s All-American football teams in 
1897-98-99-1900, was the only layman on the panel. At 71, he 
is still trim and active. Mr. Hare contends that everyone should 
be sensible about the ageing process and adapt new interests 
and hobbies to his age. 

Dr. Baldwin L. Keyes, professor of psychiatry, Jefferson 
Medical School, stated that the ageing process not only depends 
upon good physical health, but the spirit behind it, and added 
that one should have a wealth of interests in later years. 

The individual remedial physical education program is ex- 
panding rapidly, with 16 regular teachers assigned to this special 
type of work, and three part-time teachers. The program is 
not only expanding to all of the high schools and vocational 
schools, but is gradually including junior high schools, special 
schools, and elemertary schools. The Medical Division, the 
Division of Nurses, the orthopedic clinics, as well as the prin- 
cipals and teachers of most schools, look upon this work as 
a necessary, integrated phase of physical education. The 19 
teachers meet with the director and his assistants once a month 
to collaborate and to plan a definite method of procedure in this 
work. The interchange of ideas, methods, and procedures is 
necessary because of the variety of types of students handled, 
the variety of equipment and facilities used, and the apparent 
necessity of motivating devices to take the monotony out of 
this type of work. 

The Philadelphia Hockey Day Camp will enter its fifth year 
this August at the Friends’ Select Field with a second branch 
opening in Collingswood, New Jersey, to serve the girls in the 
South Jersey area. Both fields provide space for two hockey 
games and stick work. In case of inclement weather there are 
two gymnasia and lecture rooms available. 

The Score is the official publication of the Philadelphia 
Association for Health; Physical Education and Recreation. 
William A. Nicolai, Central High School, Philadelphia 41, 
Pa., is the editor. It is issued three or more times during the 
school year to members of the association, subscribers, and 
school directors. The Score is in its ninth year and its editor 
is to be congratulated on a splendid magazine. 


VERMONT By Alice H. Jackson 


The spring meeting of the Vermont Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held Thursday, March 
30 at Middlebury High School, Middlebury, Vermont. 

At the business meeting, it was decided that two meetings 
a year should be held, one in the fall in conjunction with the 
Vermont State Teachers Convention, and the other in the spring 
at some central point in the state. Those present voted to hold 
the spring meeting on a Thursday. It was felt that a meeting 
in the middle of the week would draw a larger group than 
one held over a weekend. 

Dr. A. John Holden, Jr., state commissioner of education, 
gave the opening address on envy and pity for health, physical 
education, and recreation people. Mrs. Theodora Heitmann, 
instructor at Middlebury High School, gave a demonstration 
of square dancing with a group of her high school students. 
This was followed by a square dance workshop, conducted by 
Prentice Barker, noted square dance caller of Londonderry, 
Vermont. 

The afternoon session consisted of a panel discussion on 
testing and grading in physical education, with M. J. O’Leary 
of Springfield as chairman. Members of the panel included 
Helen Hoover of Brattleboro, Peggy Jones of Barre, George 
Ratcliffe of Poultney, Erkki Mackey of Springfield, and Ken- 
neth Lyford of Peoples Academy. This discussion was followed 
by a short meeting of the Women’s State Basketball Committee, 
with Peggy Slevin as chairman. 





Dance Section News 





By Katharine Wolfe, High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Southern District 

Modern Dance Group at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, started its fall season by contributing dances 
to the Physical Education Circus which was a feature of 
Freshman Play Night. In December they choreographed 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol, based on Basil Rathbone’s presenta- 
tion. They also appeared on the fine arts Christmas program 
of the AAUW. Since then they have participated in the fine 
arts forum at Greensboro, N. C., a dance forum at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and have given a technique demonstration 
at Coker College. The final event will be a dance concert in 
April. Dance Group is divided into the Modern Dance Group 
and the Apprentice Group with both sections directed by Mrs. 
Alice Hayden Salo. 

Last fall the Modern Dance Group of the Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina contributed to several 
chapel programs. It produced Pavane for the Recreation Asso- 
ciation’s program, and for the social science forum it danced 
to a spoken text explaining the themes and discussion subjects 
of the forum. Their own chapel program included an Indian 
Legend (with choreography analyzed, then presented as a 
whole again), the Ways of Women (comic), and a pre-classic 
Prelude to a Suite. 

Longwood College, formerly State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville, Virginia, reports continuing progress in their project of 
carrying dance into the high schools. December 8 was re- 
gional dance day with nine high schools participating. Dance 
Club and the beginning class in movement fundamentals 
demonstrated the natural (utilitarian), sports, and dance ways 
of moving the body, followed by techniques leading into sim- 
ple stylized forms such as spirituals, work songs, and jazz, and 
the voice in relation to movement. Mrs. Emily K. Landrum 
recently visited four high schools giving a beginning and ex- 
ploratory lesson in modern dance. 

Dance Club initiated a barnstorming tour of three high 
schools giving a lecture-demonstration on dance in relation to 
the rest of the physical education program, its ramifications 
into other dance forms, its peculiar technique, and development 
of simple compositions. On March 29 they produced The 
Plum Tree from Mary Ellen Chase’s moving novel of a home 
for aged women. This first serious dance work since the war 
was actually a psychological study of the nurse, the matron, 
and the three demented ladies who await transfer to a mental 
institution. In May the annual pageant will concern the 
development of the waltz as Waltz Ballad showing the diverg- 
ing and often merging lines of peasant and court forms 
evolving into present-day folk and ballroom types. 

Claudia Moore Read writes that the Concert and Junior 
Dance Clubs of Mary Washington College of the University 
of Virginia presented their formal concert on January 18. 
Included on the program were a group of American Folk 
Ballads, a group of Negro Spirituals, Duet for Two Happy 
People (Grainger), Movement studies of Psychological Pho- 
bias, selections from 13 Ways of Looking at a Blackbird by 
Wallace Stevens, Primitive Rain Ritual (percussion), two 
Preludes (Gershwin), Pavane (Ravel), and A Goodbye That 
is Both Sad and Glad (Miller). Choreography of the last 
named was by Mrs. Read; other numbers were created by the 
students. In March the entire group attended the arts forum 
at Greensboro. This year’s May Day program will be the 
Mother Goose Suite with the home economics department co- 
operating on the costumes. Other activities of the dance clubs 
include student programs, benefits, parties, and dances, with 
a square dance night each Saturday throughout the year. 
Mildred P. Stewart assists Mrs. Read in carrying out the 


program. 
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Luellen B. Hewitt of Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va, 
reports that the Dance Group and physical education Majors 
presented a modern and folk dance demonstration at the local 
high school in December to initiate a four-week dance unit for 
the high school girls. On February 24 the Dance Group 
recital included Pinocchio and a full-length abstract ballet, 
Design Studies. On February 2 Mark Ryder and Emily Franke} 
conducted a master class and program. Junior physical educa. 
tion majors have completed a -project of recording foyr 
separate series of techniques to music, and mimeographing 
the material for teaching use. Schools interested in exchang- 
ing similar materials should contact Mrs. Hewitt. 

Beatrice Hellebrandt of Westhampton College, University 
of Virginia, has just organized an Orchesis club with 1] 
senior members and 5 juniors. Last year the students in 
dance classes presented The Nightingale (Stravinsky) as their 
annual May Day program in the outdoor: theatre. 

At Sweetbriar, Virginia, the Sweetbriar College Dance 
groups, under the direction of Mrs. Gwen Eberhardt Snyder, 
staged a program on March 10 as part of the presentation 
of art forms in the symposium of arts. Merce Cunningham 
conducted a master class in choreography and technique during 
that same afternoon and presented a group of dances on the 
evening program with the Sweetbriar dancers. 

Amy Willis of Hollins College, Hollins, Va., reports that 
her students have organized a dance interest group in addition 
to the traditional Orchesis club. The Orchesis recital was 
held on March 30 and members of the group attended the 
Greensboro arts forum that same month. Martha Graham 
danced at Hollins on February 13. 

At Woodrow Wilson High School, Portsmouth, Va., Gladys 
Kemp is trying two methods for mixed social dance instruc- 
tion. In one case the boys sign up for the class if they have 
a free period at that time. In the other, coed volleyball is an 
alternate for social dancing. Both methods seem very success- 
ful. Various types of dance are taught: 8th grade, folk dance; 
9th grade, square dance; 10th grade, social dance; and 11th and 
12th grades, modern dance. 

Elizabeth Morrison of Spotsylvania High School, Spotsyl- 
vania, Va., teaches rhythms and dancing for an eight-week 
unit during the year. Pupils learn two foreign folk dances, 
two American squares, and one dance composed from funda- 
mental rhythmic movements. Last year 175 girls took part in 
the April spring festival which is a culmination of the dance 
program. 


Eastern District 


Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts, announces 
that Ted Shawn has been appointed lecturer in the dance and 
that, beginning this summer, study at Jacob’s Pillow will be a 
graduate level phase of the College program. A maximum 
of 14 to 16 points of graduate credit may be taken in the area 
of dance concentration under the new plan. Students wishing 
to obtain such credit must apply directly to Springfield College. 

Ella Lukk of Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Massachu- 
setts, reports that her dance students will present a June Fete, 
to be given on the lakeshore and entitled Dance Fantasy (time: 
sometime in the future). Ravel music will be used. 


The Dance Group of Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Edu- 
cation, directed by Pauline Chellis, danced for the Massachusetts 
city directors of physical education on March 3. Later the 
Wayland Women’s Club sponsored a performance for the high 
school students of Wayland and Sudbury. On March 8 they 
appeared at the State Teachers College in Lowell, and on March 
17 and 18-at the Open House Program at the Bouvé-Boston 
School. The programs consisted of studies in techniques of 
modern dance, a demonstration of country dancing, and original 
studies in modern dance including Prelude (Gershwin), Sara- 
bande, Courante, (Bach), and a Folk Song Suite (Friendless 
Blues, Dem Bones, Cry of the Wild Goose, Arkansas Traveller, 
Blue Tail Fly, Comin’ Round the Mountain). 

The Wheaton College Dance Group at Norton, Massachusetts, 
gave its annual concert on April 21 and 22 under the direction 
of Elizabeth Shaffer. Featured on the program were a Russian 
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psychological drama directed by Carolyn Rice, president of 
the group; and a series of American Work Dances set to music 
by Mary Barry of the Wheaton physical education department. 
The Dance Group includes 28 members from all classes. 

Mrs. Sonya Borenstein Hamlin of Radcliffe College writes 
that the Dance Group contributed Park Avenue Fantasy to the 
Harvard Band-vaudeville program sponsored by Radcliffe for 
the scholarship fund. On April 12 Radcliffe, Jackson, and 
Pembroke Colleges held a dance symposium at Pembroke. 

Simmons College Dance Club, directed by Mrs. Anne Green, 
was organized just last year to educate other students to an 
understanding of dance by means of frequent programs. They 
plan to present Christmas and spring programs each year in 
collaboration with the Glee Club, Choral Reading Choir, and 
Drama Club. The 1950 spring program depicted dancing from 
primitive times through surrealism. The Glee Club and dancers 
presented Nobody Knows de Trouble I Seen, Didn’t My Lord 
Deliver Daniel, and The Walking Song. The members of the 
Choral Reading Choir acted as narrators for two excerpts from 
Carl Sandburg’s poem Good Morning, America. Dance Club 
has also attended master classes in Boston and given several 
lecture-demonstrations. 

Jeanette Goodwin, director of dance at the University of New 
Hampshire, writes that Dance Club was formed six years ago 
and a Dance Workshop was organized last year to enable more 
girls to participate in dance activities. At Christmas time the 
Dance Club joined with the Men’s Glee Club in presenting 
Winter Wonderland. The spring program included a demon- 
stration of elementary techniques and simple studies by the 
workshop, plus advanced techniques and finished compositions 
performed by members of Dance Club. Manhattan Tower was 
a feature of this program. 

Barbara Mettler reports that men, women, and children from 
4 to 60 years of age learn techniques and dance expression from 
elementary to advanced levels at the Boston YWCA. Some of 
the classes are coeducational. Special classes for mothers 
meet at the same time as the children’s classes, and at the end 
of each term mothers and children dance together. The Studio 
Group works on advanced dance problems and gives perform- 
ances within the YWCA. The semi-professional Demonstration 
Group gives performances outside the building to introduce 
modern creative dance to as wide an audience as possible in 
Boston and vicinity. The Apprentice Teacher Group sends out 
teachers of modern creative dance in response to community 
requests. 


The entire program is based on the philosophy that everybody 
can dance and that each should be given the opportunity to find 
the form of dance expression which fits his own needs. The 
technical approach is flexible and emphasis is placed on free 
creative expression. In addition to her work at the YWCA, 
Miss Mettler directs the Barbara Mettler Dance Group. a 
cooperative association of students and professional dancers, 
who carry on a program of advanced study, research, production, 
and teacher training. The group performed at Smith College 
in January and also in Boston, and at Scituate High School, 
the latter sponsored by the Scituate Forum. Programs begin 
with basic movements and improvisations in which the audience 
may participate, then build up the concept of ‘creative dance 
from a purely motor experience to an auditory, then visual, 
experience of movement. ' 

Cornell University Dance Club has a total of 80 members, 
according to May Atherton, dance director. Since January 
the club has presented an informal demonstration, a program 
of dance films, danced for the Cornell Dames and Graduate 
Wives Organization, and performed in Rochester. The annual 
Dance Concert was part of the Fourth Festival of Contemporary 
Arts on April 28-29. Gloria Newnian and Gertrude Rivers 
assist with the Beginning and Intermediate Dance Clubs. 

Bard College at Annandale-on-Hudson. New York, is pre- 
senting its annual spring workshop June 9-11 under the direction 
of Claire Weigt. Dance majors, the faculty, the drama depart- 
ment, and the Glee Club are collaborating on the program. 
Included will be Zoe Warren’s senior project with group 
choreography based on the first part of Goethe’s Faust, Rhumba, 
Quintet, and Ritual in Threes. Music was composed by music 
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majors Joel Fields and Theodore Prochazka in collaboration 
with Clair Leonard, director of music. 


Over 75 students from Barnard College, Queens College, 
City College, Hunter College, and New York University at- 
tended the dance symposium sponsored by Brooklyn College on 
March 25. The Brooklyn College Dance Club, directed by Mrs. 
Lucille Brahms Nathanson, was host for the occasion. The 
program included a master lesson by William Bales, presenta- 
tion of compositions by each college, and a discussion led by 
Louis Horst on “Composition in Dance as Related to Other 
Arts.” This was the first of what may become an annual event 
sponsored by the various colleges in the New York area. 


Ke Min-Ta, a graduate of National Central University, 
Nanking, China, who is doing advanced graduate work at New 
York University after receiving his A.M. degree at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, has been teaching some very interesting sessions 
in the folk dances of the border tribes of China to undergraduate 
and graduate classes at New York University this season. 


New York University-Connecticut College School of the 
Dance is now enrolling students from all over the United States 
as well as visitors from abroad. The faculty will include Wil- 
liam Bales, Nancy Brock, Jane Dudley, Martha Hill, Louis 
Horst, Doris Humphrey, Delia Hussey, Hazel Johnson, Pauline 
Lawrence, Jose Limon, Ruth Lloyd, Sophie Maslow, Jo Van 
Fleet, Betty Walberg, and Drusa Wilker. Those participating 
in the Third American Dance Festival to be held the first three 
weekends in August include Jose Limon and Company with 
Pauline Koner, Dudley-Maslow-Bales and Company, guest 
soloists Valerie Bettis, Merce Cunningham, Nina Fonaroff, 
Katherine Litz, Pearl Primus, and others. 

The Steffi Nossen School and the Teen-Age Dance Work- 
shops presented a series of performances in Larchmont, Scars- 
dale, Pelham, Bronxville, Tarrytown, and Dobbs Ferry, New 
York, during May. Featured on these programs were Down in 
the Valley (based on the Kurt Weill operetta), a suite danced 
to music of Poulenc, The Emperor’s New Clothes with music 
specially written by Douglas Moore, Polka (Milhaud) and 
The Plain Princess. The program demonstrated the work of 
the children’s classes, the junior workshops, and the teen-age 
dance workshops which Miss Nossen conducts in 12 dance 
centers in New York City and Westchester County. A master 
class at the workshop offers intensive training in advanced 
technique and composition for teen-agers with special interest 
and enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Bebe Alpert Gross writes that the Dance Club at Ger- 
mantown Friends School in Philadelphia has a membership of 
30 girls. Students take an active part in planning the year’s 
work, in selecting soloists by try-out, and in managing the an- 
nual dance program. This year’s presentation, From Jungle 
to Jive, included a Primitive Dance, Play on Your Harp, Little 
David, Alexander's Ragtime Band, and a final Jam Session. 
The performance was repeated at nearby schools and the group 
is anxious to arrange an exchange of programs with other in- 
terested schools. Some of the male athletes took part in the 
program, usually participating in duets where their strength 
added much to “lifts,” etc. Dance books and magazines are 
eagerly read by the pupils and attending dance concerts is al- 
most a required activity. Dance has become an integral part 
of the plays and operettas given at Friends School. 

The Modern Dance Department of the Jewish Community 
Center, Washington, D. C., was recently cited by the Center 
director as the “most valuable and successful activity for women 
conducted at the Center.” From a handful of students mostly 
interested in exercise and reducing, the department has grown 
to over 200 students from 18 to 45 years, who are discovering 
the dance as an art form and its possibilities as a creative 
medium. Lack of time and space necessitates mass teaching 
and Batya K. Heller, dance director, teaches from a raised plat- 
form using advanced pupils to demonstrate and assist in teach- 
ing the four large groups of students who execute the movements 
in rotation. Technique and dance forms are emphasized in 
beginning and intermediate classes, while composition and im- 
provisation are included in the advanced class. A performing 
group or workshop has presented six local performances this 
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season including a lecture-demonstration at Howard University 
and the annual concert. 

The Dance Club of Western College, Oxford, Ohio, featured 
a long group work showing the episodes in the life of a girl 
from birth till the time she enters college at its spring concert. 
Special music was composed by Eugene Hemmer of the College 
of Music, Cincinnati, and free verse accompaniment was written 
by Betty Schnabel who choreographed the composition. Also 
on the program was Testament of Freedom with choreography 
by Alice Marting, dance director. 


Jordan College of Music, Indianapolis, Indiana, now offers 
a major in dance, according to Mary Jane Marr. Dance majors 
visited master classes conducted by Dr. Juana de Laban at the 
Indiana University Extension, and participated in the dance 
symposium on January 14 at Purdue University. The spring 
program included a combined concert by Jordan dancers, Sym- 
phonette, and Chorale in March, and the annual June recital. 


Sophomore physical education majors at Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College in DeKalb enroll in “Methods and 
Materials of Dance: for the Elementary Grades.” Here they 
observe and teach in the training school one period each week, 
they have activity and demonstrations with their own group for 
one period, and:spend two periods in discussion, planning, and 
evaluation. Each student has a brief teaching experience with 
primary and with upper elementary grades with special confer- 
ences before and a discussion and evaluation session after the 
teaching period. Orchesis has performed in Rochelle and par- 
ticipated in the annual May Fete. Bernice Wolfson is advisor 
to the group and the membership of 35 includes several men. 
The club also sponsored three visits to other dance activities 
including the Dance Symposium of the Chicago Dance Council. 

Beth Olson, the new dance director of Rockford College in 
Illinois, writes that Orchesis began its year with a demonstra- 
tion of dance technique, elements of choreography, and a finished 
dance satire on mystery stories entitled Whodunit. The pro- 
gram was designed to give freshmen students a clearer picture 
of modern dance as they embarked on their first experience in 
this medium. On November 22 Miss Olson and Mrs. Dieter 
Dux, assisted by students, presented a radio broadcast on 
“Trends in Modern Dance.” The spring program on March 17 
featured a group dance choreographed by Ellen Benish as part 
of her work as a dance minor. She also designed the setting 
for her work as art major. The program was later repeated 
at a Chicago settlement house. 


Orchesis at the University of Illinois, directed by Margery 
Turner, presented its annual concert, April 24-25 as part of the 
University’s Contemporary Arts Festival. Exhibits of dance- 
inspired sculpture, sketches, and photographs created by student 
and professional artists were on display as well as a display 
of the Choroscript system of dance notation by Alwin Nikolais. 
The program, which was also given in Springfield, Illinois, on 
April 23 and as part of the Chicago Dance Council program on 
May 21, included Step Into My Parlor (three types of women 
“set their man”), We Who Are Young (a dance suite concern- 
ing adolescence. and consisting of Gloomy Sunday, Date, Argu- 
ment, I’m Sorry, and Nobody Understands), Waltz (Ravel), 
and American Folk Ballads: Cindy, On Top of Old Smoky, 
Drill Ye Tarriers. Special music was arranged and written by 
Burrill Phillips and Cardon Burnham of the school of music. 

Dance students at the University of Michigan have had a 
busy year according to Dr. Juana de Laban. On November 10 
a group of physical education majors demonstrated the Viennese 
Waltz and the Ozark Hoedown at the Flint Folk Festival 
attended by some 6,000 persons. On November 20 the students 
danced at the International Student Center in honor of the Shah 
of Iran’s visit to Ann Arbor. Ballet Club presented several 
dances for the AAUW on December 7 and combined with 
the Modern Dance Club for a demonstration on December 12 
which was later repeated at the Veterans’ Hospital. On Decem- 
ber 28 Dr. de Laban and students of the Drama Dance Class 
gave a lecture demonstration on “New Trends in Dance Drama” 
for the annual meeting of the American Educational Theatre 
Association in Chicago. Dr. de Laban has also performed and 
lectured at the Flint Art Institute, the American Turners Annual 
Conference at Indianapolis, the Women’s Club of Gladwin, 
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Michigan, and the Methodist Church at Ann Arbor. 

Gertrude Lippincott writes that the Studio Dance Group of 
the Minneapolis YWCA performed three dances at the annual 
meeting of the YWCA on January 24. On May 2 they pre. 
sented a full program, sponsored by the health education depart- 
ment. Premieres included Opening Dance (Marian Roberts 
Evocation (Mompou), Quietude (Finke and Kodaly), Tears of 
My People (traditional spirituals), Witches’ Revelry (Moys. 
sorgsky). On May 13 the YWCA sponsored a symposium for 
college and high school dance groups. Participants included 
Hamline University, Macalaster College, University of Min. 
nesota, West High School, Studio Dance Group, and repre- 
sentatives from other regional schools and colleges. Eleanor 
Lauer was guest teacher of techniques and composition. 

Mrs. Delta Hinkel Bannister, director of dance education at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois writes that Or. 
chesis members performed Tarantella (Randall Thompson) and 
Troopers’ Drinking Song (Hindemith) with the University 
a capella choir for the University Guild on February 5. The 
joint concert of Junior and Senior Orchesis on February 15 in. 
cluded Anniversary Specialty (a satire on modern dance history 
commemorating the 25th anniversay of the founding of the 
Northwestern Orchesis chapter), and a dance called Portrait of 
a Frontier Town with choreography, scenery, costumes, and 
lighting directed by Gene Bayliss, one of the three male members 
of Orchesis. On April 19 the group gave a lecture-demonstra- 
tion for the Evanston Teachers Association, on May 1-6 Orchesis 
presented Jazz Legato-Jazz Pizzicato for the annual WAA-MU 
campus show, and on May 21 the dance group attended the sym- 
posium of the Chicago Dance Council at the University of 
Chicago. 

Note: The generous response of schools to the call for news, 
and the curtailment of Jowrnal space have necessitated drastic 
abbreviations of many reports. After June 20, and until the ad- 
dress of the new dance editor is available, dance news may be 
sent to Miss Wolfe c/o Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 





Nouthern District News 


By Mary Kate Miller, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
FLORIDA By Janet Wells 


The annual Florida Education Association meeting in Miami, 
April 13, 14, and 15, was the scene of the annual meeting of 
the Florida Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation with T. J. Bleier presiding. A new constitution 
was adopted and the following new officers elected: president, 
Margaret Weeks, University of Florida, Gainesville; president- 
elect, Phil Patterson, Polk County supervisor, Bartow; vice 
president for health, Louise Smith, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Tallahassee; vice president for physical education, H. G. 
Danford, Florida State University, Tallahassee; vice president 
for recreation, Dwight Hunter, Alachua County Recreation 
Department, Gainesville; district directors George Strouse, 
Bradenton; Ruth Smith, Jacksonville; Fred Strange, Havana; 
Hazel Nowakowski, Miami; Edward Stack, Clermont; Margaret 
Alston, Ft. Lauderdale; and director-at-large, Grace Fox, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. 

A permanent organization for the Women’s Section of the 
Florida state association was established during the Miami 
meeting. Katherine Montgomery of Florida State University 
served as temporary chairman of the organization meeting, 
and Mrs. Josephine Smith of Miami Senior High presented 
a constitution which was adopted by the group. Mrs. Dorothy 
Hicks Thomason, Ada Merritt Junior High, Miami, was 
elected chairman of this newly formed group, Mrs. Marion 
Wood Huey, Miami Beach Recreation Department, was named 
vice chairman, and Janet Wells, Alachua County public schools, 
Gainesville, was named secretary-treasurer. 

A gigantic historical pageant, “Florida Schools Under Five 
Flags,” was presented in Miami’s Orange Bowl Friday evening, 
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April 14, with a cast of ten thousand Dade County school chil- 
dren, for the FEA convention. 

Every school in Dade County, elementary and secondary, was 
represented. The pageant was the result of the combined efforts 
of the departments of art, dramatics, home economics, industrial 
arts, journalism, music, physical education, and social studies. 

Mr. T. J. Bleier, supervisor of health and physical education 
in the Dade County schools, was general chairman for the 
pageant. Hazel Nowakowski coordinated the physical educa- 
tion activities which were included. 


GEORGIA By Thomas E. McDonough 


The Georgia state association held its annual meeting in 
conjunction with the Georgia Education Association on Friday, 
March 24, 1950. A business meeting resulted in the election of 
the following officers: president, Zeb B. Vance, Mercer Univer- 
sity, Macon; president-elect : Alethea Whitney, Georgia South- 
western College, Americus; vice president (health), Mrs. 
Charles D. Center, State Department of Public Health, Atlanta ; 
vice president (physical education), Mary Brooks, director of 
physical education, Fulton County Schools, Atlanta; vice presi- 
dent (recreation), Cliff Kirby, Calloway Foundation, LaGrange ; 
secretary-treasurer Joe Elder, Atlanta Division, University of 
Georgia, Atlanta. 

Mr. Ernest Smith, president of the Georgia state association is 
to be commended for the programs presented. He is in a large 
measure responsible for the steady progress which has been made 
in our field in Georgia during the past two years. 

The first Georgia Dance Day was organized and held at 
the University of Georgia on February 25, under the direction of 
Cora A. Miller, assistant professor of physical education and 
dance director at the University. This project was the result 
of combined efforts of students and faculty. Invitations were 
sent out to schools of Georgia and nearby states. Fifty-five stu- 
dents and faculty from 12 schools attended. Five out-of-state 
schools were represented. In the morning session a group 
lesson in technique was led by students and faculty of the 
University and visiting schools. In the afternoon Miss Miller 
presented several problems in composition after which the 
delegates were divided up into groups of six and seven to 
compose short studies which were then shown. An informal 
program of dances was shown Saturday evening. All visitors, 
both students and faculty, were invited to present dances at 
this time. Work costumes were worn throughout the day’s 
program. Immediately following the evening program, members 
of the University Dance Club gave a reception for guests and 
visitors in the lounge of the Women’s Physical Education 
Building. The response to the first Georgia Dance Day was 
a gratifying.one and there have been many requests to make 
it an annual affair. 

On Tuesday, April 4, Miss Miller and three students from 
the University of Georgia presented a lecture-demonstration on 
dance at the Fourth Annual Festival of Creative Arts of 
Limestone College in Gaffney, South Carolina. This program 
opened the three-day festival which included visual arts, dance, 
drama, music, and literature. On Tuesday Miss Miller taught a 
master class to dance students of the College and on Wednesday 
she took part in a combined arts forum. 

The second annual Southeastern Intercollegiate Individual 
Swimming Championships for Girls, were held in the Emory 
University pool April 1, 1950. Fourteen high schools and over 
one hundred individual entries from five different states par- 
ticipated in the meet. Decatur, Georgia, High School girls 
won the team championship for the second year with a total of 
40 points. North Fulton High School of Atlanta was second, 
and Chapel Hill, North Carolina, High School was third. 


LOUISIANA By Jessie L. Keep 


Three of the four annual issues of the Newsletter, official 
publication of the Louisiana Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, have been published to date. The 
first was edited by Southwestern Louisiana Institute in Sep- 
tember and highlighted the program of the convention. This 
issue was mailed to all health and physical education teach- 
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ers and to all principals and superintendents in Louisiana. 
The second number was edited by Louisiana College, Pineville. 
This issue was devoted largely to news items, articles, and the 
minutes of the November convention. The last ‘issue is just 
off the press at Centenary College, Shreveport. This number 
has a full coverage of high school, college, and elementary 
school physical education. The interesting thing about this issue 
is that the physical education majors did most of the reporting 
and writing. ‘ 

It is the policy of the Louisiana ‘state association to assign 
the Newsletter to colleges who have volunteered to take their 
turns when they occur. All expense for paper, stencils, postage, 
etc., are born by the college for its particular issue. Only the 
convention issue is allocated $25.00 to cover postage on the 
copies sent out to principals and superintendents. This is con- 
sidered a good movement in public relations. Judging from 
the number of classroom teachers, supervisors, superintendents, 
and principals who attended the sectional meetings, this was a 
good investment. 

Teaching and performance demonstrations both proved to 
be popular at the convention, and it was decided to have the 
same kind of program next year. It is the plan of the program 
committee to cover as many phases of the field of health, physical 
education, and recreation as is feasible. Children will be drawn 
from the public schools of Monroe, Louisiana, where the con- 
vention will be held. Demonstration lessons will be taught by 
experienced and skilled teachers. Screening tests and first aid 
will be used along with various types of dancing and sports. 

There are three sections in the Louisiana state association, 
elementary, secondary, and college. Demonstrations at each 
level will be given. The sectional meetings will not coincide; 
the schedule will be arranged so that anyone interested in 
attending all sections may do so. 


Dr. J. B. Nash will be the speaker at next year’s convention. 
He will be a guest in Louisiana one week prior to the convention 
and will speak at student-faculty assemblies at six colleges. Dr. 
Nash will probably speak to the Principals’ and Administrators’ 
Section of the Louisiana Education Association as well as to the 
Louisiana Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 


Officers of the latter association for 1949-50 are: president, 
Jessie L. Keep, Lafayette; president-elect, Howard Kidd, Ham- 
mond ; secretary-treasurer, Joy W. Kistler, Baton Rouge; chair- 
man, College Section, Elizabeth Moore, Baton Rouge; chairman, 
Secondary Section, Lucille Carpenter, Ruston; chairman, Ele- 
mentary Section, Ruth Beseley, Alexandria; chairman, Student 
Section, Jackie Ellender, Baton Rouge. 


NORTH CAROLINA By Ruth O. Moore 


The 37th annual meeting of the North Carolina Conference 
for Social Service was held in Raleigh, April 2-4. The theme 
of the conference was “All of North Carolina’s Children.” The 
major part of the conference was devoted to the Mid-Century 
White House Conference in Action in North Carolina. Reports 
were made regarding projects and activities under way on behalf 
of North Carolina’s children. Mr. Melvin A. Glasser, executive 
director, Mid-Century White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, was one of the outstanding speakers. Dean Guy B. 
Phillips-of the University of North Carolina was elected presi- 
dent of the conference for 1950. 


The College Conference on Health and Physical Education 
was held at Wake Forest College, April 28. The agenda for 
the conference included committee reports on recommended 
standards for health and physical educaiion majors, James W. 
Long, Wake Forest; recommended standards for health educa- 
tion majors, O. K. Cornwell, University of North Carolina; 
recommended standards for staff and facilities in the professional 
preparation of teachers of health and physical education, Ethel 
Martus, Woman’s College; and a report on recruitment, selec- 
tion, and placement, Ruth O. Moore, School Health Coordinating 
Service, State Department of Public Instruction. Another prob- 
lem the conference began work on was the kinds and content 
of health courses offered in the colleges to prospective teachers. 
All members who attended the Conference were guests of Wake 
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All who are concerned with camp and nature activities, 
will find this a comprehensive and practical manual of the 
woodman’s lore, camp life and trail life, shelters, cooking 
and clothing, how to make and use tools and utensils, 
where to find and how to use materials. In addition, 
there are descriptions and directions for making and 
decorating many Indian craft articles from bowls to 
totem poles. Hundreds of drawings illustrate and amplify 
the text. 

vi plus 580, 6x9, Illustrated $4.00 


THE BOOK OF INDIAN CRAFTS AND COSTUMES 
by Bernard S. Mason, Ph.D. 


Through hundreds of beautiful drawings of the techniques 
of the crafts and countless Indian pictures—on every page 
—the customs, crafts, and ways of the life of the Indian, 
from the earliest wigwam redmen to the prairie riders 
and buffalo hunters, are depicted. Children and teachers 
alike will be delighted with the material. Among the 
Contents: Assembling the War-Bonnet, Moccasins, Buck- 
skin Shirts, Quill Breastplates and Otters, Chippewa 
sg Dresses, Dance Rattles, War Clubs, Beading Bands, 
igs. 
x plus 118, 8%x11, Illustrated $5.00 


DANCES AND STORIES OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
by Bernard S. Mason, Ph.D. 


Complete material for the study and presentation of 
Indian Ceremonial dances, illustrated with outstanding 
full page photographs of dancers in action, detailed draw- 
ings of equipment and diagrams of the steps. 

More than thirty dances with their historical background, 
careful directions for execution, drum and tom-tom, bell 
and rattle acompaniment, design of costumes, make up, 
council fire, staging and ritual. An authoritative reference 
for all American Indian studies and activities. 


304 pages, 7x10, Illustrated $5.00 


THE RHYTHM OF THE REDMAN 
In Song, Dance and Decoration 


by Julia M. Buttree, Dean, Seton Institute. 


Conveys a wealth of authentic information about the 
American Indian concerning his dance, ceremonies, 
customs, songs, and art. Includes 33 graded dances with 
fundamental steps. Presents methods and materials for 
the construction of various costumes and implements. 
An excellent guide to Indian lore, for camper, counselor, 
scout, scout leader, and recreation supervisor. 


xviii plus 280, 634x10, Illustrated, Music $5.00 
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Forest College at the Lynchburg-Wake Forest baseball game. 

Mr. Felix S. Barker, director, Division of Special Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, attended the 
27th annual conference of the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children which was held in Chicago, March 19-22. 
Mr. Barker was elected to represent the Eastern District as a 
regional member of the Board of Directors of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

Four driver-training institutes under the direction of Mr. John 
C. Noe, safety adviser with the State Department, have been 
planned for the summer at Eastern Carolina Teachers College, 
Wilmington Junior College, Fayetteville State Teachers College 
(Negro) and at a college in the western part of the state. 

The Association for Childhood Education International 
held its 1950 study conference in Asheville, N. C., April 
9-14. Approximately 3,000 persons attended the study con- 
ference. The ACEI conference theme was “Using What We 
Know for Children in the School, the Home, the Com- 
munity.” 

A mental health workshop was held in Davie County the 
week of March 13-16 under the direction of Dr. R. M. Fink, 
mental health consultant, School Health Coordinating Service, 
Raleigh, N. C. Miss Hess Farmer, mental hygiene con- 
sultant from the State Department of Health, Charleston, West 
Virginia, served as visiting consultant at the workshop. 


SOUTH CAROLINA By E. T. Borders 


The Southeastern Section of the American Camping Associa- 
tion has published a directory of camps in South Carolina 
through its Palmetto Council and in cooperation with the South 
Carolina State Board of Health. The book, which is mimeo- 
graphed, contains 30 pages and has a great. deal of helpful 
information for anyone interested in learning about camps in 
the area covered. 

The South Carolina Parent Teachers Association scheduled 
a session on camping at its annual meeting in Columbia, April 
12 and 13. The Palmetto Council conducted a panel on the 
topic “The Value of Good Camping to the School Child.” The 
panel was lead by Marguerite Tolbert, president of the Palmetto 
Council, with the following participants : G. J. Bristow, principal, 
Wardlaw Junior High School; Margaret Stanion, recreation 
consultant, State Board of Health; Roscoe Stevens, scout execu- 
‘tive, Central South Carolina Council; Mrs. Kershaw Walsh, 
parent; and O. Romaine Smith, district 4-H Club agent, Aiken. 

Questions from the group centered around school camping 
and a discussion about how it could be started in a given com- 
munity. About 80 persons were present. 

The Palmetto Council sponsored a recent workshop for camp 
directors March 17 and 18 at Trinity Parish House, Columbia. 
L. P. Hollis, superintendent, Parker School District, Greenville, 
spoke on the topic, “Taking Education Out of Four Walls.” 
The remainder of the program included a forum on health in 
camp led by J. K. Blum, principal of Dreher High School, 
Columbia; a panel discussion on program led by Marguerite 
Tolber, president, Palmetto Council; a panel discussion on 
leadership training led by Helen Fondren, field representative 
for the Girls Scouts, Greensboro; and a report by Margaret 
Stanion, recreation consultant, State Board of Health, on the 
recent national convention of the American Camping Associa- 
tion. 


The second workshop sponsored by the Palmetto Council was 
a leadership training weekend for prospective camp counselors. 
This was held in one of the group camps operated by the State 
Forestry Commission. The workshop was planned to include 
discussion groups on philosophy and basic understanding of 
camping; group living and the democratic process; how to 
become a better counselor before camp; work groups in nature, 
nature crafts, camp craft, cookouts, dramatics, worship service, 
campfire, square dancing, and singing. 


TENNESSEE By Carrie Belle Herd 


Newly elected officers for the Health and Physical Education 
section of TEA are as follows: president, P. V. Overall, Ten- 
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nessee Polytechnic Institute; vice president, Elma R, 


' Memphis State College; secretary, Helen B. Watson, Universi 


of Tennessee; treasurer, Charlie Kerr, State Department of 
Education. 

The Peabody Intramural program, under the direction of 
Joe C. Gibson, sponsored among other activities two successful 
new Clubs, one for square dance and one for fishing. The Wo. 
men’s Athletic Council, in charge of intramurals, elected the 
following officers: Jean Biddle, president; Gloria Hooten, vice 
president; Janet Krueger, secretary-treasurer. During the 
spring months the third annual Peabody educational camp has 
been in session under the direction of R. T. DeWitt, assisteg 
by George Gibbens. 

Officers for the Tennessee State College Physical Education 
Association for the coming year are as follows: president, A. W. 
Hobt, University of Tennessee; vice president, Elma Roane, 
Memphis State College; secretary-treasurer, Julian Crocker 
East Tennessee State College. ’ 

The physical education and recreation, staff at the University 
of Tennessee recently sponsored the Industrial Recreation Con- 
ference in cooperation with the Division of Extension. The 
conference explored ‘the possibilities of recreation in industry, 
Representatives from industries which have employee recreation 
programs led discussions on different phases of recreation as it 
affected their employees. There were approximately seventy-five 
people attending the two-day conference with all the southeastern 
states represented. Moderator for the panel was E. W. Palmer, 
president of Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tennessee. Members 
of the panel included representatives from Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Orange, New Jersey; Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, New Jersey; Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio; Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio; General Motors Company, Detroit, Michigan; 
and the Industrial Recreation Association, Chicago, Illinois, 


VIRGINIA 


The annual meeting of the Virginia Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held in Roanoke on 
March 24 and 25. Oliver Cornwell, University of North 
Carolina, was the speaker at the general session on Friday 
evening. On Saturday sectional meetings were held under the 
general divisions of health and safety, physical education, ath- 
letics, and driver education. 

During the business meeting of the Association, suggested 
revisions of the constitution and working codes for chairmen of 
committees and sections were discussed and adopted. Reports 
from various committees were heard and officers of the Associa- 
tion for 1950-51 were elected as follows: president, Mildred 
Stewart, Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg ; president- + 
elect, Harry Martin, Charlottesville; secretary-treasurer, L. E. 
Kibler, State Education Department, Richmond. Members at 
large elected to the Executive Committee were Rudy Rohordanz, 
Roanoke, and Virginia Arnold, Radford. 

A newly organized student secticn held its first annual meeting 
with Henrietta Lanier, Madison College, as chairman and Olive 
Iler, Longwood, as faculty advisor. Membership reached a 
peak this year with approximately 210 joining the state associa- 
tion. A total of 179 people registered for the: conference at 
Roanoke. 

The third annual white recreation conference sponsored 
jointly by the State Education Department and the Virginia 
Recreation Association, was held at Woodrow Wilson Educa- 
tional Center, Fishersville, March 30-April 1. This conference 
was planned for all personnel employed or interested in recreation 
throughout the state. About 86 people registered for the con- 
ference which was adjudged the best of its kind by the group 
attending. 

The conference served as a training institute for providing 
basic information and functional experiences relative to organ- 
ization, planning and conducting desirable programs in recreation. 

The first annual recreation conference for Negroes was held 
at Virginia State College, Petersburg, April 11 and 12. The 
conference was sponsored by the State Education Department 
and was attended by approximately 45 people from various sec- 
tions of Virginia. 
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At this first meeting emphasis was given to developing a 
sound philosophy of recreation, the scope of a broad program, 
and organization, planning, and leadership. Interesting dis- 
cussions were held dealing with playground, storytelling and 
dramatics, sandbox play, rhythm bands, and community singing. 





Central District News 





By L. R. Marti, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


MINNESOTA By C. P. Blakeslee 


Under the direction of Florence Owens the Duluth public 
schools have produced a colored film entitled, “Tumbling in the 
Elementary Schools.” It includes tumbling and pyramid work 
and costs $75.00. The Duluth Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation boasts a membership of thirty-one 
all of whom contributed much to the success of the Central 
District convention. 

This year St. Cloud Teachers College organized and received 
a national charter for a major and minor club in physical 
education according to Charlotte Curran. The membership 
at the present time is 43 with the quota set at fifty or sixty next 
year. Much of our program content came from latent talent 
within our own group, though we have had some outside 
speakers. We are attempting to organize a group that is 
interested in developing, through its own creative ability and 
efforts, something worthwhile professionally. 

Thirty students attended student day at the District con- 
ventien in Duluth, and we hope to have a good group attending 
again at Des Moines next year. Trips to various outstanding 
school systems and to schools for the training of handicapped 
children will be included next year also, in the hope that the 
experience will broaden their understanding. 

Ralph Piper reports there are over two hundred folk and 
square dance groups in Minnesota. Sixty of these are mem- 
bers of the Folk Dance Federation of Minnesota which holds 
monthly festivals. American Squares, national monthly square 
dance magazine, will conduct a school for beginning and ad- 
vanced callers at a camp on Lake Independence (24 miles 
from Minneapolis) from August 27 through September 4. 
Registration may be for the entire period or for any portion 
of it. Instructors will be Jimmy Clossin from El] Paso, 
Texas; Charles Thoms from Woodbury, New Jersey; and 
Ralph Piper from the University of Minnesota. Write to 
American Squares, 121 Delaware Street, Woodbury, N. J., 
for additional information. 


COLORADO By Frances Blauer 


The Women’s Athletic Association of Pueblo Junior College 
sponsored a sports day for high schools in Pueblo County on 
Saturday, April 15, 1950. They hope that this will become an 
annual.event. Each school participated in volleyball, softball, 
deck tennis and relays. Events were run off both morning and 
afternoon with luncheon in the college cafeteria. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota was one of four states which achieved its na- 
tional membership goal for 1949-50. Fifty-three members 
attended the Central District convention in Duluth. 

A workshop was held in the Valley City District on April 
22. Charlotte Graichen, Bernice Schieflebein, Hazel Dettman, 
Al Larvik, Jim Eckel, Don Weiss and Willis Osman were 
leaders. 

The North Dakota State High School League, E. Abraham- 
son, Valley City, as secretary-treasurer, is engaged in a survey 
of the status of girls’ basketball in the state. This includes all 
class “C” schools. 

The May Newsletter was mailed to 155 members. 

AAHPER members in Greater Grand Forks motored to 
Hillsboro, where they met with a group from Fargo Moorhead. 
A dinner meeting followed by entertainment made up the pro- 


By Grace O. Rhonemus 
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gram. This is the first year a local has been organized in Grand 
Forks, but the Fargo Moorhead organization has been in 
existence for ten years. 


KANSAS 


Miss Jean Marie Woodward, director of physical education 
for women, ‘College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas, died on 
March 3 in Emporia, Kansas. She taught in Yates Center, 
Beloit, and Concordia high schools from 1920 to 1928. From 
1929 to 1934 she taught in Loveland 'High School in Colorado and 
from that time until her death she was connected with Kansas 
State Teachers College. She was editor of the bulletin of the 
Kansas Health and Physical Education Association. 





Southwest District News 





By Lloyd Webster, Public Schools, Los Angeles 
ARIZONA 


The 19th Annual Masque of the Yellow Moon pageant 
which was produced by the faculties and students of the five 
high schools and Phoenix College of the Phoenix Union High 
School system was presented on Friday. and Saturday nights, 
April 28 and 29, at Montgomery Stadium, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Mrs. Cordelia McLain Perkins, head of the art department 
of Phoenix Union High School, was the general director. 
The theme this year was, “Arizona Cavalcade,” a review of 
the history of Arizona with the Indian, the arrival of Father 
Kino and other Spaniards, the pioneer days, and present-day 
Arizona. The final act was centered about the Queen and 
her court. Over 3,000 students performed on the huge foot- 
ball stage and 40,000 people witnessed the pageant. 


CALIFORNIA ° By Arvid Pauly 


Lucile Czarnowski, associate supervisor of physical education 
at the University of California, was one of the members of the 
faculty instructing folk dancing at the Mills College Dance 
Institute which was held in Oakland, April 1-6. Two hundred 
people from the West Coast participated in the day and evening 
programs. College credit was offered for the course. 

Dr. Frederick W. Cozens, Dr. Louise Cobb, Miss Katharine 
Gilcoyne and Miss Katherine Gross, University of California 
staff members, attended the convention of the California state 
association held at Santa Barbara, April 1-4, 1950. 

The Women’s Athletic Association sponsored its annual high 
school sports day on Saturday, March 25. The guests repre- 
sented high schools within a 50-mile radius of Berkeley. The 
program included demonstrations of fencing, tennis, riflery, 
basketball, swimming, and dance by Orchesis members. 

A colorful and varied program open to everyone was incor- 
porated into a six-day dance art workshop held at Mills College, 
April 1-6. 

This, the first workshop of its type to be held at Mills College, 
was unique in that there was a range of ages of those actively 
participating from about 17 to 70, and in that it held special 
interest to many in a wide variety of fields. It was attended by 
teachers, recreational leaders, dancers, college students, and a 
large number of laymen. 

Two dance festivals opened and closed the workshop. On 
evening programs there were special demonstrations, panel dis- 
cussions and instruction in stage settings and lighting. Feature 
offerings of the spring institute, which drew about two hundred 
dance enthusiasts to the Oakland campus from as far south as 
Techachapi and as far north as Oregon, covered beginning and 
advanced square dancing; calling squares; folk dancing, begin- 
ning and advanced; social dancing; teaching techniques and 
the creative approach to basic dances. 

Another outstanding feature was the presentation of dance 
material from the newly published book, Dances of Early Cali- 
fornia Days by Lucile Czarnowski. 

The institute was directed by co-chairmen Henry “Buzz” 
















Glass, physical education instructor in the Oakland Public 
Schools and instructor in dance at the University of California 
Extension Division, and Shirley Wimmer, chairman of the 
dance department at Mills College. 

The workshop was staffed by Lucile Czarnowski, past presi- 
dent of the Folk Dance Federation of California and associate 
professor of physical education at the University of California; 
Madelynne Greene, director of the festival workshop; Lawton 
Harris, chairman and founder of the folk dance camp at 
College of the Pacific; Sandy Tetfer, popular square dance caller, 
leader and teacher; and Terry MacDonald, folk dance leader 
from Los Angeles. 

San Francisco Bay Area has 250 girls’ basketball teams 
which are playing games and hiring rated officials. These are 
industrial, recreational, and school teams. With this large 
number hiring officials there is a great need for more rated 
officials in the Bay Area. 

George Canrines, supervisor of athletics in the San Francisco 
city schools, reports that, out of 13,000-14,000 boys in the San 
Francisco city schools in grades 9 through 12 who are eligible 
for athletics, about 3,000 have participated in one or more of 
the following sports during the past year: football, basketball, 
baseball, track and field, swimming, golf, and tennis. 

Out of 6,000 boys in the Oakland city schools in grades 10 
through 12 who are eligible for athletics, Dave Snyder, director 
of physical education, reports that 1,500 have participated in 
one or more of the following sports : football, basketball, baseball, 
track and field, swimming, gymnastics, and wrestling. 

Twenty-five elementary school playgrounds in the Oakland 
city school system have been replanned and resurfaced; there 
are four new gymnasiums in junior high schools in the system 
and one new gymnasium in a senior high school. Two turf 
football fields and two quarter-mile tracks have been added to 
physical education facilities. 


NEVADA By Ruth Russell 


The second in a series of institutes on curriculum building 
was held during April in five districts in Nevada. All instructors 
in the state interested in health education met with special con- 
sultants and had‘an opportunity to present their ideas on the 
needed curriculum revisions in health education. J. E. Martie, 
chairman of the department of physical education, University of 
Nevada, and G. A. Broten, instructor in health education at the 
University, were the consultants for the Reno district. 

The Nevada Women’s Recreation Association has affiliated 
with the California Athletic Federation of College Women. 
Miss Jackie Wilson and Miss Natalie Curtis, from the Uni- 
versity of Neveda, represented the University at the state con- 
vention at Yosemite National Park. 

The third annual folk dance festival was held at the University 
of Nevada, April 16, under the sponsorship of the Reno Recrea- 
tion: Association. Folk-dancing groups from various organiza- 
tions and nationality groups put on an exhibition followed by 
a period of general participation. Over 500 people attended 
the affair. 


NEW MEXICO 


At the recent Southwest District convention held in Santa Fe, 
the following people were elected as new officers for the District: 
president-elect, Elwood Davis, University of Southern California 
at Los Angeles; vice president-elect for health, Almon Niemer, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City; vice president-elect for 
physical education, Elizabeth Dutton, Logan, Utah; vice pres- 
ident-elect for recreation, Glenn Arnett, San Diego County 
Schools; secretary, Marjorie Price. University of Nevada, 
Reno; chairman of the Dance Section, Lois Ellfeldt, University 
of Southern California at Los Angeles; chairman of Thera- 
peutics, Valerie Hunt, University of California at Los Angeles; 
chairman of Men’s Athletics, Doug DeGroot, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque. 


UTAH 


N. P. Neilson and Winifred Van Hagen are in the process of 
revising their book, Physical Education for Elementary Schools. 


By Caskey Settle 


By Bernice Moss 
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New material on rhythms for children is being added 
material is being completely revised. 
ready for fall use. 

Two of Utah’s pioneer leaders in physical education are th 
subjects of masters’ theses at the University of Utah. Melba 
Gunnell Yotz is compiling material for a thesis on William E 
Day (now deceased), who for many years was a physical edu. 
cation supervisor in Salt Lake City schools. Charlotte Stewart 
is being similarly honored in a thesis being written by Robert C 
Lally. Miss Stewart is still active in physical education super- 
vision in Salt Lake City. 

Summer activities for the University of Utah staff in the 
department of health, physical education, and recreation will be 
interesting and varied. N. P. Neilson is scheduled to sai 
July 11 from New York for a five-week vacation in the Scandi- 
navian countries. Dr. Bernice Moss is to serve as program 
coordinator for a health education workshop at the University 
of California at Los Angeles June 19-July 15. 

District II of the Utah state association met at Granite High 
School on February 4. The chairman, Warren G. Alsop, and 
his committee conducted a fine program consisting primarily of 
demonstrations on dance and skiing. The Salt Lake City schools, 
under the direction of Charlotte Stewart, showed a progressive 
program of rhythms, beginning with simple patterns for the 
primary grades and continuing through the sixth grade. The 
Brockbank Junior High School presented a program for the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Mrs. Virginia Richardson 
and Mr. John Purcell had charge of this part of the program, 
Virginia Harris, Warren Alsop, and their students from Bing- 
ham High School demonstrated the senior high school program, 
A film on skiing and a discussion on possibilities of winter 
sports in the high school physical education program were taken 
up in the second section of the meeting. 

District VI met at Parowan High School under the chairman- 
ship of Ray Watters. The theme of the conference was physical 
education and recreation. Professor Israel Heaton of the Utah 
State Agricultural College led the discussion and Taft Watts 
reported on the Millard workshop in physical education. Dur- 
ing the afternoon the men and women met separately with Evan 
Neilsen of Beaver and Jean McIntosh of Cedar City as discus- 
sion leaders. 
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Research News 





By Hyman Krakower, City College, New York City 


The National Council of the Research Section, under the 
chairmanship of T. K. Cureton, of the University of Illinois, 
sponsored a visual presentation of laboratory work now going 
on in the study of physical education problems at the Dallas 
convention. It included the showing of new instruments for 
measuring, films covering some new phase of development 
in research, cine-analysis work done on a track champion, 
and several other items of this kind. The idea is to bring 
to the front the new and interesting applications of labora- 
tory method which are being used to study physical edu- 
cation problems. 

The Microcard Advisory Committee of the Research 
Council, headed by H. Harrison Clarke of Springfield Col- 
lege is endeavoring to have published, on microcards, the 
most important publications in the field of health, physical 
education, and recreation. The initial efforts in selecting 
references will be confined to unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tions, books and other publications out of print, and possibly 
publications from foreign sources. If you have any thoughts 
on this matter, send them on to Harrison Clarke. 

Fred R. Lanoue of Georgia Tech is chairman of a com- 
mittee on research in aquatics in the United States. They 
are trying to get a complete picture of the extent, location, 
and type of all research projects, and a list of dissertations 
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in the field of aquatics. There are undoubtedly many valu- 
able studies which for one reason or another have not been 
published. Why not send the missing information along 

Sa 
pg sell M. Staton, of the University of Florida, at Gaines- 
ville, sends along a copy of an outline of evaluative criteria 
for the critique of research which he is using in his research 
methods course at the University. Thought you'd like to see 
at least part of it. Space limitations will not permit show- 
ing it in its entirety: 

— I. The Problem 

A. Is there a real need for research in this particular 
field or area? 

B. Does the investigation of the problem make a con- 
tribution toward the advancement of scientific knowledge and 
the ultimate betterment of the prcefession ? - 

C. Is the problem clearly delineated and definitely limited 
in scope? ; 

D. Is the problem predicated upon speculation, or a 
priori thinking, or upon sound, well considered, and justifiable 
hypotheses ? 

E. Does the relative significance of the problem justify 
the use of time, finance, and equipment necessary to its 
solution ? 

F. To what extent may the solution of the problem in- 
fluence present and future professional practice? 


II. The Report 

A. Is the report organized logically and in accord with 
acceptable practice in research writing? That is, does the 
writer adhere to a sequential pattern of discussion somewhat 
as follows: the problem, significance of the problem, review 
of the literature, procedures and techniques, findings, sum- 
mary and conclusions? 

B. Does the report contain an adequately detailed . de- 
scription of subjects, experimental factors, materials, and 
investigative procedures? 

C. Are the research experiences and results presented in 
a concise objective manner? 

D. Are the literary references pertinent and applicable 
to the investigation? 

E. Does the report include a succinct summary in which 
the most significant elements of the study are emphasized? 

F. Does the writer make provision for, and comment 
on the possibilities of, further research of a similar or re- 
lated nature? 

G. Does the writer avoid fine, or fancy, writing, poor 
grammar, verbosity, and slang? 

H. If the paper was prepared originally for oral presen- 
tation to a professional association or society, has it been 
revised for publication? 

I. Do figures and tables used tend to emphasize and 
clarify significant phases of the study, or do they detract 
from the importance and lucidity of the major findings? 


III. Methods and Procedures 

A. Are the research methods employed appropriate to 
the problem at hand? 

B. Within the general method does the investigator ex- 
hibit sound and discerning judgment in the selection of ade- 
quate and appropriate techniques? 

C. Have all factors, both experimental and variable, been 
carefully defined and adequately controlled in accord with 
the law of the single variable? 

D. Are the conditions of the study typical or atypical 
in nature? 

E. Are the statistical techniques used pertinent and 
directly applicable to the research materials and obtained data? 

F. Insofar as can be determined, are the statistical for- 
mulae and computations correct and in agreement with sound 
statistical method? 

Sections IV, The Data, and V, Analysis and Interpretation 
of the Findings, are presented in detail, but cannot be in- 
cluded in this printing because of space limitations. 
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NEW PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


RESEARCH METHODS APPLIED TO 
HEALTH,. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION 


by the National Research Council and the Re- 
search Section of the AAHPER 


A complete review of research methods in the 
areas of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion—including library, historical, photographi- 
cal, and laboratory research; test construction; 
statistical prediction and writing the research re- 
port. An indispensable book for your continued 


professional growth. 


535 pages $5.00 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 
MATERIALS IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


by the National Research Council of the Research 
Section of the AAHPER 


A companion volume to Research Methods Ap- 
plied to Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. A long-needed summary of useful measure- 
ment and evaluation instruments in health edu- 
cation, physical education, and recreation. This 
book provides the necessary information in select- 
ing test instruments for the purpose of measuring 


program outcomes. 


138 pages $2.50 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 




























Jaycees Get the Job Done.... 


With 1890 working, local sports committees scattered throughout the country, the United States Junior Cham. 
ber of Commerce has become one of our nation’s greatest “prime movers” in the promotion of more athletic 
and recreation participation for youth. Working under the hard-to-beat philosophy “the difficult we do im. 
mediately, the impossible takes a little longer” Jaycees are currently carrying on projects ranging from the 
sponsorship of sports teaching clinics to the construction of a $150,000 municipal golf course. No sports 
project is too large and none too small; most important is that it’s all being done to benefit local communi- 
ties and in particular, youth. 

As the sponsoring agent for the U. S. Jaycees Sports and Recreation Program, The Athletic Institute takes 
extreme pride in the achievements of these “young men of action”. Whatever your sports problem may be, we 
urge that you discuss it with the local* Jaycee Sports Committee Chairman. “He is working to help you and 
your community. 








A joint City Parks-Jaycee tennis effort in Birmingham, Alabama, doubled previous turnouts of novice 
tennis players for a five week tournament program. First week was devoted to instruction periods. 
National honors came to the Birmingham group when Bobby Riggs presented the ist annual Jaycee 
Tennis Award between matches on the Gonzales-Kramer tour. This award will be made each year to 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce contributing the most towards tennis development in their city. 








Working closely with the city recreation commission in Colorado A major effort of the Jaycee sports program is the NATIONAL 
Springs, Colorado, the Jaycees have continued to enlarge the =JAYCEE JUNIOR now in its 5th year. This junior golf activity 
JAYCEE BASEBALL LEAGUE FOR BOYS. These leagues offers boys nineteen and under competition at the local, state 
organized for competition at the local level are designed to d : pare b oe ll Li , 

provide play throughout vacation months for boys in the fifteen SES RESTS SEES. SUOWe Seeve Us Che Geerety Hi Ler 
and under age group. Many Jaycee clubs advance Junior Base- Nebraska, in 1948 when Gene Littler (inset) of San Diego, 
ball as one of their full-time summer projects. California, won the national Championship. 





*For specific information aboul The U.S. Jaycee Sports Program address Hugh Egan, Jr., Director, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, fll. 


A non-profit organization devoted to the 


a h e A Ct h | om 1 Cc I nst 1 t u ig e advancement of athletics and recreation. 





Winter and summer, indoors and outdoots the Jaycees are proving themselves 
to be one of the driving forces in the recreation field today. A total of 1890 


affiliated clubs are continually working with other community agencies interested 


in the development and launching of sports and recreation programs. 
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In addition to being the sponsoring agent of the U. S. Jaycee Sports Program, The Athletic Institute car- 
ries on a diversified and far-reaching program to advance athletics and recreation. Write for a copy of the 
1950 catalog ‘Physical Education, Athletic and Recreation Aids.” 
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Below is the honor roll of those who, through their continuous financial support to The Athletic Institute, make the 
U. S. Jaycee and other Institute programs possible. (Listing as of May |, 1950.) 
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Ace Carton Compens. Cicep, i. 

Acushnet Process Sales Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
Albany Felt Company, Albany, N. Y. _ 
American Box Board Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
American Gut String Mfg. Co., Chicago, tl. 
American Lawn Tennis, New York, N. Y. 
American Playground Device Co., Anderson, Ind. 
American Thread Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Ashaway Line G Twine Mfg. Co., Ashaway, Rhode Island 


The Athletic Journal, Chicago, Hl. 

Bancroft Racket Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

A. S. Barnes G Co., New York, N. Y 
Bennett-London Web Co., Chicago, Ill. 

$. Berkner Co., New York, N. Y. ' 

The Bike Web Cc., Chicago, Ill. 

Boys’ Life, New York, N. Y 

Brooks Shoe Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, III. 

The Burke Golf Co., Newark, Ohio 

Cainap Tanning Company, Napa, Calif 

Caron Spinning Co., Rochelle, Il. 

Carron Net Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 

Central States Thread Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chicago Tanning Co., Chicago, III. 

Mr. Samuel Coane, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Converse Rubber Co., Chicago, II. 

Cornell Forge Co., Chicago, Il. 

Cortland Line Co., Cortland, N. Y 

Charles O. Cox Corp., Memphis, Tenn. 

Crown Fastener Corp., New York, N. Y 
Davega-City Radio, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

John B. Davidson Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, Mich 
Dayton Racquet Co., Arcanum, Ohio 

}. deBeer G Son, Albany, N. Y 

Dewey G Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
J. A. Dubow Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., New York, N. Y 
R. J. Ederer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Elbak Publishing Co., Chicago, I. 

F C. Feise Co., Narberth, Pa. 

Felt Novelty Manufacturing Co., New York, N. Y 
Field and Flint Co., Brockton, Mass. 

The Fish Net G Twine Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Game-Time, Inc., Litchfield, Mich. 

The General Athletic Prods. Co., Greenville, Ohio 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Golfcraft, Inc., Chicago, II. 

Golfdom, Chicago, Ill. 

The B. F Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 


Besides the above, The Athletic Institute has an associate membership comprised of a considerable number of sporting 
goods dealers, geographically spread throughout the United States. Space does not allow listing of these dealers individually 


J. H. Grady Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gunnison Bros., Inc., Girard, Pa. 

Haartz-Mason, Inc., Watertown, Mass. 

Haas-Jordan Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Hanna Manufacturing Co., Athens, Ga. 

H. Harwood G Sons, Natick, Mass. 

James Heddon's Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. 

Hillerich G Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Hirsch Fabrics Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Hoffman-Stafford Tanning Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Horton Bristol Sales Corp., Bristol; Conn. 

Alan Howard, Inc., New York, N. Y 

The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Hughes-Consolidated-Gihon, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Hutchinson Bros. Leather Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Hyde Athletic Shoe Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Industrial Sports Journal, Chicago, Il. 

Ivory System, Peabody, Mass. 

The Johnstown Knitting Mill Co., Johnstown, N. Y. 

Jones G Naudin, Inc., Gloversville, N. Y 

Arthur Kahn Co., New York, N. Y 

Kaufmann Dept. Store, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Knox Reeves Advertising, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Joseph G. Kren, Syracuse, N. Y 

The Kroydon Co., Maplewood, N. J. 

Lacon Woolen Mills, Chicago, III. 

Lamkin Leather Co., Chicago, III. 

A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Peabody, Mass. 

The Linen Thread Co., New York, N. Y 

MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 

MacGregor Golf, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 

N. J. Magnan Corp., North Attleboro, Mass. 

Marba System, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y 

Marshall Clothing Mfg. Co., Butler, Ind. 

Martin G Martin, Chicago, Ill. 

Frank J. McKenna Athletic Equipment Co., 
New York, N. Y 

McLaughlin-Millard, Inc., Dolgeville, N. ¥ 

The Meyercord Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Monarch Leather Co., Chicago, II1. 

The Moneco Co., New Haven, Conn 

National Baseball Congress, Wichita, Kans. 

National Bowling Council, Toledo, Ohio 





National Electrical Manufacturing Assn., New York, N. Y 


National Sporting Goods Association, Chicago, IIl., 
representing all its sporting goods dealer members 
National Sports Equipment Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Nonpariel Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


209.8. State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


The Ohio-Kentucky Mfg. Co., Ada, Ohio 

Palm, Fechteler G Co., Weehawken, N. J. 

Pedersen Manufacturing Co., Wilton, Conn. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

A. H. Pugh Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Geo. A. Reach Co., Philadetphia, Pa. 

Red Fox Mfg. Co., (Division of Cullum & Boren 
Co.), Dallas, Texas 

Hans Rees’ Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. . 

Charles A. Richardson, Inc., West Mansfield, Mass. 

The Richardson Taylor-Globe Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio 

A. H. Ross G Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sand Knitting Mills Co., Chicago, lil. 

Sawyer Tanning Co., Napa, Calif. 

Edwin J. Schoettie Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scholastic Magazines, New York, N. Y. 

The Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Sears, Roebuck G Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The Shingle Leather Co., Camden, N. J. 

R. S. L. Shuttiecocks Co., Altoona, Pa. 

Ed. W Simon Co., New York, N. Y. 

William Skinner G Sons, New York, N. Y. 

Southern Manufacturing Co., Alexander City, Ala. 

A. G. Spalding G& Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y 

Spaulding Fibre Co., Chicago, II. 

The Sporting Goods Dealer, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Sporting News, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sports Age, New York, N. Y 

Stall G Dean Mfg. Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Stowe-Woodward, Inc., Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 

H. Swoboda G Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Textile Yarn Co., Chicago, til. 

Thompson Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

True Temper Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 

Union Welt Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

United States Rubber Co., New York, N. ¥ 

Universal Bleacher Co., Champaign, Ill. 

Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 

Virginia Rubatex Div. Great American Indus- 
tries, Inc., Bedford, Va. 

W J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, Il. 

Wilton Sales Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. F Work & Sons, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 

Worthington Ball Co., Elyria, Ohio 


‘pride-mark” of 


Institute, identifies its members 
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State Directors of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 
(Reported to the Washington office by the Society as of March 1) 


Alabama: Mrs. Jessie G. Mehling, Supervisor, Health and 
Physical Education, State Department of Education, Mont- 
gomery. 

California: Verne S. Landreth, Chief, Bureau of Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Recreation, State Department of 
Education, 357 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles 13. 

Connecticut: Charles J. Prohaska, Supervisor of Health Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Hartford. 

Delaware: George W. Ayars, Director, Health and Physical 
Education, State Department of Public Instruction, Dover. 
District of Columbia: Frank S. Stafford, Specialist, Health, 
Physical Education, Athletics, U. S. Office of Education, 

Washington. 

Florida: Louise Smith, Consultant, Health and Safety Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Tallahassee. 

Georgia: James M. Gooden, Coordinator of Health Education, 
State Department of Education, Atlanta 3. 

Illinois: Ray O. Duncan, Director, Health, Physical Education 
and Safety, Department of Public Instruction, Springfield. 
Indiana: Robert Yoho, Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, State Board of Health, 1098 West Michigan Street, 

Indianapolis 7. 

Iowa: Leonard A. Murray, Director, Division of Public Health 
Education, State Department of Health, Des Moines. 

Kansas: May Hare, Health Education Coordinator, Maternal 
and Child Health Division, Kansas State Board of Health, 
Masonic Temple Building, 10th and Van Buren Streets, 
Topeka. 

Kentucky: Eugene B. Whalin, Director of Health Education, 
State Department of Education, Frankfort. 

Louisiana: J. B. Robertson, Director, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, State Department of Education, Baton Rouge. 
Maine: Howard G. Richardson, Physical Education, Health and 

Recreation, State Department of Education, Augusta. 

Maryland: Thomas C. Ferguson, Supervisor, Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, State Department of Education, 
Baltimore 2. 

Massachusetts: Daniel J. Kelly, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Boston. 

Michigan: Julian W. Smith, Chief, Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation, School Camping and Outdoor Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Lansing 2. 

Minnesota: Perry J. Sandell, Supervisor, Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, Recreation and Safety, State Department of Education, 
St. Paul 1. 

Mississippi: Russell Lyons, Director of Physical Education, 
School Health Services, State Department of Education, 
Jackson. 

Missouri: Oral W. Spurgeon, General Supervisor, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Division of Public Schools, Jefferson. 

Montana: Jane Duffalo, State Supervisor, Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Helena. 

New Jersey: William P. Uhler, Jr., Assistant in Physical Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, Trenton. 

New Mexico: Mrs. Ruth M. Overton, Director of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Santa Fe. 

New York: Ellis H. Champlin, Director, Division of Health and 
Physical Education, State Education Department, Albany. 
North Carolina: Charles E. Spencer, Co-Director, School 
Health Coordinating Service, State Departments of Health 

and Education, Raleigh. 

North Dakota: Richard K. Klein, Director, Secondary Educa- 
tion, Department of Pubiic Instruction, Bismarck. 

Ohio: Paul E. Landis, Supervisor of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, Recreation, and Safety, State Department of Education, 
Columbus. 

Oklahoma: Orion Jennings, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Oklahoma City. 
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Oregon: George Sirnio, Supervisor, Health and Physica] Educa, 
tion, State Department of Education, Salem. = 

Pennsylvania: Elmer B. Cottrell, Chief, Health and Physical 
Education, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 

Rhode Island: Charles B. Lewis, Consultant, Health and Phys- 
ical Education, State Health and Education Departments 329 
Wayland Avenue, Providence 6. 

Tennessee: Fred T. Brown, Director, Division of Health Educa. 
tion, State Department of Education, 215 Memorial Buil 
Nashville 3. 

Texas: Lewis Spears, Director of Health and Physical Educa. 
tion, State Department of Education, Austin. 

Utah: Vaughn L. Hall, Director, Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Department of Public Instruction, Salt Lake 
City. 

Vermont: Newton H. Baker, Director, Health and Physical 
Education, State Department of Education, Montpelier, 

Virginia: Harold K. Jack, Supervisor of Health, Physical Edy- 
cation, Safety and Recreation, State Department of Education, 
Richmond. 

Washington: Harley Robertson, Director, Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Olympia. , 

Wisconsin: Orlo W. Miller, Coordinator of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Madison. 


How We Do It 


Pitcher Plus 


NE of the most valuable attributes a pitcher can have is 

the ability to field her position. The importance of this 
factor cannot be overestimated. The difference between win- 
ning and losing ball games can be traced directly to this 
particular ability more than the average spectator will realize. 
Because it is a rarely observed, though a vitally important 
factor in the game, too often it is overlooked and thus remains 
undeveloped. 

Basically, the softball team is set up defensively in such a 
manner as to provide nine fielding positions against opposing 
batters. If your pitcher has been trained in the common belief 
that her only job is to worry about pitching to batters, one of 
your nine defensive elements is gone and your team is weakened 
in its most vulnerable area—down the middle. 

Innumerable potential infield hits can be quickly turned into 
easy outs by the pitcher who not only knows how, but has 
the ability to field her position. Every batter is a possible 
base-runner; every base-runner is a potential scorer. There- 
fore the pitcher who can field her position well enough so that 
only “honest” base hits are registered against her individually 
is taking one of the most important though rarely noticed 
steps toward winning the game. 

The most significant point to be remembered in regard to 
this problem is that, although each member of the team pos- 
sesses certain unique abilities which make it possible for her to 
play a particular position on the team, every member must con- 
tribute to the over-all element of defensive fielding play if suc- 
cess is to be attained. 

The position of pitcher far exceeds all other positions com- 
bined both in quality and quantity of neglect when it comes to 
the matter of fielding. Following is an analysis of what the 
writer believes are the most important factors to be considered 
in regard to this point. 

The pitcher should at all times be in a position from which 
she can quickly and easily lend fielding support to her team. 
Since this is true, her job of fielding begins the instant she 
pitches the ball toward the batter. 

Body position on her follow-through is particularly important. 
The feet should be slightly spread, and the body position should 
be evenly balanced and well controlled. The pitcher who is danc- 
ing on one foot on her follow-through will certainly make a futile 
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attempt to field even the easiest ground ball. Her position must 
be such that quick, sure movements can be easily made in any 
irection. 

a pitcher should develop and train herself in the ability to 
throw quickly and accurately with the underhand type of “snap 
throw. Rarely will she have time to field the ball, come to the 
conventional throwing position, and make her throw. More often 
it will be a case of fielding and throwing all in one motion. Here 
too, the factor of being in a balanced position is important be- 
cause the pitcher may have to turn completely around, after 
fielding the ball, before being able to throw in the necessary 
direction. : 

Two very important instances of backing-up other fielders 
exist for the pitcher. Both occur when a base runner is trying 
to beat an outfield throw to either third base or home plate. In 
either instance, the pitcher should back up the fielder involved. 
Often the attempted throw from the outfield is wild and an alert 
pitcher can easily keep a runner from scoring, or base runners 
from advancing, by preventing the wild throw from getting com- 
pletely away. ‘ : 

The pitcher’s play on bunts is most important. If the pitcher 
does not have the ability to field her position, opposing batters 
will literally bunt her out of the box. Many variations and 
methods of bunting exist. Usually it will be found most effective 
to divide the area immediately in front of home plate. This 
division will find the first and third basemen covering their re- 
spective areas, and the pitcher, the central portion. It is almost 
impossible for either the first or third basemen to cover all of 
the territory fast enough to successfully complete the play on 
the bunted ball, and rarely is the catcher able to field a bunt in 
time to throw the batter out. Therefore, the pitcher must be 
able at least to field her assigned area on bunts. 

Pitchers must start very early in their training in order to 
acquire this skill and ability to field. The degree to which they 
develop in this respect will have its corresponding effect upon 
the ultimate measure of satisfaction and success which their 
team enjoys in playing the game.* 

Marityn DELAY 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


Movie-Loops 


HILE browsing through a library last summer the writer 

came across a book written about 25 years ago on the 
subject of time-motion study in industry. The book describes 
how motion pictures were taken of workers performing various 
operations in industry in order to study the efficiency of the 
operator. 

To study these pictures, the film was cut into strips the length 
of each operation and made into separate loops. These loops 
were projected, and because each loop was continuous, each op- 
eration was repeated over and over on the screen, giving the 
person viewing the film ample time to study it carefully. The 
application of this idea to the teaching of physical education and 
coaching presented an interesting challenge. 

The previous year the author had made his own instructional 
film on tennis but it was not satisfactory. It included all the 
strokes and footwork but was too much to learn at any one time. 
To project just the forehand or just the backhand meant revers- 
ing the projector frequently if the students were to see the action 
often enough to do any good. It was decided that the film 
should be cut up and movie-loops made from it. Separate loops 
of the forehand, backhand, service, etc., were made, putting a 
front and side view of each stroke together in one loop. There 
was a lot of film left over which was not needed, since the loops 
we had chosen adequately covered all phases of action, and the 
titles that we had spent so much time on were discarded. This 
means that one can make movie-loops at a fraction of the cost of 
making a complete instructional film. 

Now, when we want to teach a certain stroke in tennis, we 
take the class into a semi-darkened room, thread on the appli- 





* This article was submitted by the National Section on Women’s 
Activities, 
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CHOICE OF GYMS THE WORLD AROUND 


from New York to Honolul¥ 


from White Horse, Alaska to Peru... Hillyard Care 
rates #1 choice with coaches, physical education 
directors, players...is endorsed by flooring contrac- 
tors, builders, architects, maintenance men for every 
type of gym floor... successfully used in 15,000 of 
the world’s noted gyms... Let Hillyard Care put your 
gym floor in tip top condition and KEEP it there... 
with little effort or expense. 


Kurl-Off paint remover, peels off old varnish or paint 
without expensive sanding . . . is non-inflammable, 
safe on any floor. Wood Primer, seals floor against 
water, grease, oil or dirt and produces a smooth foun- 
dation for finish coat. Will add years of life to floor. 


SEAR Gym Finish 


Star Gym Finish is the finish for champions. 
It’s glossy, hard and tough; safe underfoot for non- 
skid play. Since sports activities have moved out- 
doors for the summer . . . now is the time to refinish 
your gym floor. Get the Hillyard Maintaineer in your 
% vicinity to help. His advice is free. 





NOTE: A heavy coat of Super Hil-Tone dressing is good pro- 
tection for gym floors during long summer layaway. 
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IN SHOWERS ¢ LOCKER ROOMS 


Hillyard Onex-Seal proves excellent 
on cement ... as protection against 
Stains, spots, to seal out dirt and pro- 
vide beautiful glossy finish that makes 
FREE—Hillyard Main- Cleaning easier. Safe, because U/L 


tenance Manual. Write approved as “anti-slip.” 
Today. 
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cable loop, start the projector, and let it run. The students study 
the form, try the stroke, watch the screen again, and even try 
the stroke while watching the screen. The instructor makes 
comments on the film while it is running, and is free to circulate 
among the different individuals, helping each student. There is 
no need to stay near the projector or to reverse or stop it; 
repetition takes care of all that. 

At a recent audio-visual clinic for physical educators and 
coaches we put on a demonstration of movie-loops and their re- 
ception was very enthusiastic, as no one there had ever seen this 
application of motion pictures in physical education or coaching 
before. We plan to build a “shadow-box” on wheels that can 
be rolled right out onto the field. When the coach wants to help 
any individual in his event, that loop is threaded up and pro- 
jected; the coach can give a verbal commentary or the boy can 
just look at it until he understands it. Total time involved is 
perhaps five minutes; another loop can be threaded on imme- 
diately and another individual or group coached. 

For those who would like to make or use movie-loops, here 
are some suggestions. Any activity involving motion can be 
used; short units of action which can be taught by themselves 
are best. Film the action at slow-motion speed (64 frames per 
second).. Only one shot is needed per activity,- unless one wants 
to show the same action from different angles. Five seconds of 
filming at slow-motion speed will use up eight feet of film. Use 
this as a guide for the number of shots you will get out of a 
magazine or reel of film. If you want to save on film and do not 
need such slow motion, try shooting at % (32 frames per sec- 
ond,) or 34 (48 frames per second). It will be found that about 
five seconds will cover most activities. This means six shots in 
50 feet of film (using slow motion). 

An eight-foot loop is a good length to use and will take 20 
seconds to project one sequence. Too long a loop will drag on 
the floor and may become tangled. However, longer loops can 
be projected with a little improvisation to keep the film off the 
floor and to keep it from tangling. Too short a loop (less than 
about four feet) will be too short to thread in the projector. 
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To thread the projector it helps to place an empty reel on th 
feed arm of the projector and hang the loop over it; this hel : 
to guide the film towards the first sprocket. Place the loos 
the projector with the emulsion (dull) side towards the screen 
and the image upside down, and thread it the usual way, Ski 
all the take-up mechanism of the projector after the loop has bees 
threaded through two or three sprockets, and let the loop hang 
down the side of the projector, except for the part looped Over 
the empty reel. Experiment a bit and find how it works best 
without tangling. You are now ready to project. 

For those who use motion pictures to study the form of 
learners (to show them their own mistakes), movie-loops cay 
be helpful also. A movie-loop of each performer enables him to 
see himself in action over and over again without having to re. 
verse the projector. Movie-loops do away with production 
worries such as titles, sequences, scenarios, editing, and the like. 
They are easy to make and easy to use, and, if properly used, we 
believe they are an effective means of teaching and coaching, 


L. DANIEL BULKLEy 
Pomona College, 
Claremont, California 


50 Helpful Hints to all Archers . 


1. Keep your feet still after they are once placed in the 
correct position. 
2. Keep your weight evenly divided between both feet, 


3. Keep firmly balanced. 

4. Relax the knees slightly. 

5. Keep the hips straight. Do not twist one or the other. 
6. The fingers of the drawing hand should be straight 


except for the tip end. 
7. The bow hand should be relaxed. Never grip the bow. 

8. If you are right handed, shut the left eye when aiming. 

9. Let the bow sink back into the hand, never push on the 
bow. 

10. Keep the drawing hand moving backward on the release. 

11. Make the release smooth and easy. Do not yank off the 
string. 

12. Keep the shoulders straight. 

13. Continue to look at your point-of-aim on your release 
and follow through. 

14. Keep your eyes, when you release, the same as they were 
before the release. 

15. Maintain a firm, but not too tight, an anchor. 

16. Keep the elbow of the drawing arm up shoulder high. 

17. Keep the left shoulder down. Do not hunch. 

18. The bow arm, hand, wrist, and shoulder should be 
relaxed. 

19. Keep the drawing hand in close to your neck when you 
release. ; 

20. Check to see if your body is in exactly the same position 
after the release as it was before the release. 

21. Keep the weight of your head off the hand when anchor- 
ing. Come up and touch the hand to the under part of the 
jaw bone. Do not lower the head onto the hand. 

22. The fingers of the drawing hand should just touch the 
arrow. Do not pinch. 

23. Keep the arrow back at full draw. Do not let it creep 
forward. 

24. Hold the string close to your chin until the exact time 
of release. 

25. Check to see that your bow is straight up and down. 

26. Avoid swinging your bow arm to the left or right on 
the release. 

27. Keep the weight of your bow off the thumb joint. 

28. Check to see that your bow hand does not turn to the 
left. If you turn the wrist of the bow hand too far inside 
the bow, it will cause a slapping of the wrist or arm guard, 
and this usually causes the arrow to fly left. 

29. Maintain a steady head position when you release. 
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30. Avoid dropping your drawing hand down toward the 
chest on your release. 

31. Shoot a bow that feels just right for you. Never use 
one that is too heavy. 

32. Use an arrow that is long enough for you, not an arrow 
that is too short. 

33. Be sure you do not overdraw. 

34. Always wear an arm guard. 

35. Always wear a finger tab or a shooting glove. 

36. Never use a bow or shoot an arrow that has the slightest 
crack in it. 

37. Keep from throwing the fingers of the drawing hand 
open and going out and around the string when you release. 
You should feel the string roll off your fingers. 

38. You should not throw the fingers of the bow hand open 
on the release. 

39. Be relaxed at all times. 

40. Avoid tipping your bow hand up or down or to the right 
or left. 

41. If you flinch, stop. Put your arrow back in the quiver 
and use another arrow. Although you may not realize it, you 
shoot in a certain rhythm, and when you flinch that rhythm is 
broken. In order to get back into your rhythm you must start 
all over with another arrow. 

42. Keep from moving the drawing hand forward at any 
time. That hand should never go forward. From the time 
you put your fingers on the string, the hand and arm move 
backward. 

43. Maintain an erect head position. No tipping in any 
direction. 

44, Check the condition of your tackle at regular intervals. 

45. Wax your string often. This preserves the string and 
it will last longer. 

46. Check all arrows and bow often to sée if there are any 
cracks in them. 

47. Hang your bow up whenever it is not in use. 

48. An arrow rack or tackle bow should be used to store 
arrows when not in use. 

49. Buy a water proof bow case for your bow to use when 
you go to tournaments. Proper protection for your bow will 
make it last longer. 

50. Learn all the safety rules and abide by them at all 
times to prevent accidents. * 

EpirH C. RusseELt 
Bloomfield High School 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


“Fire-Water” Ballet 


EREIDS, the synchronized swimming club at New Jersey 

College for Women, has a very effective routine for its 
aquatic ballet, “Water Colors.” Two physical education stu- 
dents choreographed the number. Eight girls in red suits and 
caps perform in a circle around a flaming red fire. The 
swimmers are synchronized in movement, rhythm, and feeling 
with Ritual Fire Dance (RCA Victor 12-0977B). 

(Continued on next page) 
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*This article was submitted by the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics. 
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STANDARD JERSEY KNIT 


Famous for Long Wear. Knit of Two Ply Fine 
Combed Yarn in Fast Vat Colors 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green 
Sizes 22 to 46 

147 Skirtless $19.00 doz. 
1497 Front Skirt $27.00 doz. 
00° 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 


Vat Dyed Copen, Royal, Scarlet 
Sizes 24 to 42 
30 Skirtless $15.00 doz. 
oO 
Oxford Gray 
Sizes 24 to 42 
20 Skirtless $12.00 doz. 


Ocean Pool Supply Co. 


1140 Broadway e New York City 1 
Write for New Complete Catalog 
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The fire is made by saturating cotton with ethyl alcohol 
and adding lithium chloride for the red flame. This burns in 
a container attached to a small platform which is anchored by a 
sash weight. Small logs or sticks of wood may be placed on 
the plank around the container to give the effect of burning 
logs. The dimensions for the platform are shown in the 
accompanying diagram. 

Nereids jump into the water, perform kips, somersaults, 
surface dives, and flying dolphins around the floating fire. 
They end the routine with a fountain which extinguishes the 
flame. 


ALicE MINoTT 
New Jersey College for Women 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Did You Know That - - - 


HE library at Ohio State University is anxious to secure 

3 or 4 copies of the June, 1924, issue of the American 
Physical Education Review. Anyone who has a copy and 
wishes to dispose of it should communicate with Dr. D. Ober- 
teuffer, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

eee 

OROTHY La Salle’s book, Guidance of Children Through 

Physical Education, published by A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany in 1946, mow appears in Italian translation under the title 
of Guida Per L’Educazione Fisica Dei Bambini. 
gherita Santi Farina wrote this version for Longanesi and C., 
Milan, Italy. 








eee 

HE Board of Collegiate Authority, Commonwealth of 

Massachusetts, recently approved ps in the charter 

of Springfield College to provide for the awarding of the master 

of science and doctor of physical education degrees. Announce- 

ment of a definite starting date for this program will be made 
later on. 


Editorials 


(Continued from page 330) 


they would like to teach. Their reaction was frequently, 
“heaven forbid.” When they were asked if they wouldn’t 
like to work with young people, their answer was, “yes.” 

This leads us to believe that the profession of teaching 
as a whole has failed to appeal to our outstanding high 
school students on the basis of service to youth and the 
tremendous influence a teacher can have on the attitudes, 
standards and ideals of the child of today and the adult 
of tomorrow. We have failed to bring home to them 
the place good teachers can play in the local, national, 
and international future of the world. With girls, among 
the drawbacks to teaching as a career is the apparent 
lack of opportunity for normal social contacts particu- 
larly with eligible young men and the fact that often 
pleasant living quarters within their means are unavail- 
able. Salary alone is not the issue. These are problems 
that must be solved by local communities if the teaching 
profession is to compete with other careers open to the 
young women of today. 

Why is it that those of us who have gone out of our 
way in the past to interest intelligent, well-integrated, 
feminine students at the high school level in going into 
the profession now hesitate to do so? The answer lies 
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with the teacher-training institutions. A number of us 
have had the experience of encouraging good students 
to enter the field only to have them dissatisfied and 
disillusioned with their college work. This has resulted 
in too many of them dropping their major altogether of 
switching to a related field. The criticisms by these 
young people and by young teachers in the field are 
always the same: too much regimentation in regard to 
required courses, which results in too few opportunities 
for elective subjects ; and too much repetition of mate. 
rial in required courses, which overloads schedules yn- 
necessarily. Keen minds comprehend course content the 
first time. There is no need for reiteration. Major 
courses and education courses need to be sifted, and the 
material correlated and concentrated for young women 
of superior ability. Intelligent students have a wide 
variety of interests and resent time spent on repetitious 
work at the expense of increasing their breadth of vision 
and educational experiences. 

A second area of criticism lies in the kind of instruc- 
tion major students have received at the college level. 
Some of them have felt that their professors are more 
concerned with imparting information than with the 
student as a growing entity and developing teacher. The 
philosophy, ideals, standards, professional ethics, and 
inspiration of major students are as important in the 
teachers of tomorrow as their acquisition of factual 
knowledge and skills. The young teacher on the job, in 
retrospect, frequently regrets the lack at the college 
level of inspirational teachers with recent teaching expe- 
rience at the elementary and secondary levels. This is 
probably why so few of the top graduates from our 
teacher-training schools are interested in elementary and 
secondary school positions. Too few major students are 
imbued with the satisfactions that are derived from 
working with children and the thrill that comes from an 
investment in youth. 


_— and how are we going to secure teachers 
with the qualities cited by our high school senior? 
We in the secondary schools must inspire interest in and 
respect from our students. We must make an effort to 
encourage our intelligent, well-integrated, and mature 
high school leaders to become teachers of physical edu- 
cation. It is our responsibility to develop the physical 
skill levels of these students to such a degree that a 
minimum amount of time needs to be expended on skills 
at the college level, thus leaving more time for electives 
and a breadth of educational experiences. Above all we 
should discourage the compensating, physically skilled, 
tomboy girl who has not yet accepted the feminine pat- 
tern and achieved a good heterosexual adjustment from 
majoring in physical education until she has matured 
socially and emotionally. 

In turn, if we are going to encourage young women 
of this caliber to major in physical education, the 
teacher-training institutions must provide these students 
with mature and inspirational leadership and with teach- 
ers who have had recent teaching experience on all levels 
of education. Major and education courses will have to 
be sifted, streamlined, and concentrated. Courses must 
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be geared to the cortical capacity of the individuals in- 
volved and repetitious froth discarded. This should pro- 
vide our teachers of tomorrow with greater opportuni- 
ties to select courses in other areas and to increase their 
breadth of vision and educational horizons. Until we 
step up the quality of the people majoring in the pro- 
fession and offer them the kind of education which they 
seek and of which they are capable, we shall continue 
to add to our instructors of skills and subtract from our 
teachers of youth—Iris Boulton; Director, Girls’ Physi- 
cal Education, and Pat Young, Senior, New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 


The College and the Community 
(Continued from page 329) 


Farm Bureau, Grange, school, church, and home eco- 
nomics groups. 

4..Assists in planning and conducting 4-H Club 
camps. 

5. Cooperates with the Indiana Rotary Club in con- 
ducting the annual Indiana 4-H Club Adult Leadership 
Training Conferences, and music and social reereation 
institutes. 

6. Conducts projects, demonstrations, and discus- 
sions of recreation activities at such state gatherings as 
the State Farm Bureau Conference, State Future 
Farmers of America Convention, Junior 4-H Club 
Leaders’ Conference, State Sunday School Convention, 
4-H Club Round-Up, Rural Leadership School, State 
Grange Youth Conference, Annual Agricultural Con- 
ference, Leadership Training School for Indiana Rural 
Youth, Rural Youth Convention, State and District 
Rural Youth Officers’ Conferences, and State Rural 
Youth Day. 

7. Operates a drama loan service which makes avail- 
able for examination purposes one-act plays on our 
state recommended list. 

8. Sponsors the Purdue Folk-A-Whirlers, a group 
of about 100 students who plan and carry out needed 
recreation projects. in local rural communities. 

9. Serves in organizing and directing the National 
4-H Club Congress party and Rural Arts Breakfast 
recreation. 

10. Conducts district handicraft institutes and a 
state fair exhibit of arts, crafts, and hobbies. 

11. Conducts research and other work for the State 
Advisory Committee on Recreation. 

12. Assists in organizing and supervising special 
demonstrations of tax-supported rural recreation pro- 
grams in three counties. 

The Purdue Technical Extension Division offers, 
through the University extension centers located 
throughout the state, courses in recreation and related 
subjects. This Division also provides speakers and 
discussion leaders for community organizations. 

The Purdue department of music provides instruc- 
tors for music institutes off the campus. 
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COMMAND UNIVERSAL PREFERENCE 


Thousands of installations in every section of America and 
in many other parts of the world give ample proof of the pro- 
nounced preference for Universal Steel Grandstands. Viewed 
from every important angle . . . safety, structural strength, 
simplicity of assembly, comfort, long life, selectivity of sizes... 
Universal Steel Grandstands (built to hold more than 4 times 
the rated live weight load) always meet and usually surpass 
the most rigid requirements. So don’t delay. Arrange to accom- 
modate the crowds by 
TABLE OF increasing your seating 
SEATING CAPACITIES facilities this safe, eco- 
nomical Universal way. 

PLAN No. 1| No.2 | No.3 | No.4 Just select the plan you 
Length | 90’0” | 138’0” | 198’0” | 2340 need from table at left 














. or send us your specifi- 
High 8 10 10 | 12 |. cations. Complete cata- 
log and prices also free 
on request. 























Capacity | 520 | 1000 | 1430 | 2028 
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The Purdue Division of Education and Applied 
Psychology provides the- following field services: 

1. On request, consultation service to local com- 
munities or state agencies on any matters involving 
community or industrial recreation. 

2. Organizes off-campus short-term training insti- 
tutes of a practical nature for community and industrial 
recreation leaders. 

3. Conducts the annual Purdue University Industrial 
Recreation Institute. 

4. Conducts research studies in community and in- 
dustrial recreation. 

5. Provides speakers and discussion leaders to dis- 
cuss recreation matters with local community or in- 
dustrial groups. 

6. Provides informational correspondence on all 
matters pertaining to community or industrial recrea- 
tion. 

7. Conducts research and other work for the State 
Advisory Committee on Recreation. 

8. Provides local communities and industries with 
student recreation leaders in a cooperative on-the-job 
training program. 

9. Sponsors the Purdue Chapter of the American 
Recreation Society, a student group which aids local 
communities by furnishing volunteer recreation leader- 
ship and by undertaking greatly needed recreation 
subjects. 

Despite the many services provided, the two state 
universities were unable to fulfill all of the requests for 
field service last year. This would indicate a necessity 
for expanding the present field services if the ever- 
increasing needs of local communities are to be met. 


{ T should be pointed out that there is no intent here to 
imply that the concept or practice regarding recrea- 
tion field service in the state universities of Indiana is 
unique. Neither is there any intent to imply that such 
service is in conflict with (or mutually exclusive of) 
a state recreation department. Since there is no state 
recreation department equipped to provide field service 


in recreation, it is only logical that the two state uni- 


versities should have assumed this responsibility. 

In an effort to determine the need for recreation field 
service to be provided by the state universities, Indiana 
University made a statewide survey last year. Com- 
munities were asked whether they felt recreation field 
service should be provided by the state. They were 
also asked whether they felt such service should be 
provided by the state universities or by a state agency 
or department. The results of this survey showed that 
eighty-four cities and thirty-six towns expressed a 
desire for field service from a state level. Field service 
from the two state universities was preferred to service 
from a state agency or department. 

Purdue University is planning a similar statewide 
survey to determine the need for field services in in- 
dustrial recreation. The results of this survey will 
enable the University to emphasize the types of field 
services which local communities need. It seems only 


fair that the taxpayers who support a state university 
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should have some opportunity to voice their feelings ag 
to what responsibility the university should have to the 
communities which it serves. 

The present demand for recreation field service at 
Purdue University would indicate that, in general, g 
college or university should provide the following 
types of services: 

1. Field consultation service on all matters pertain- 
ing to rural recreation should be provided for ruraj 
communities and rural youth groups. 

2. Field consultation service on all matters pertain- 
ing to community and industrial recreation should be 
provided for local communities. 

3. Off-campus, short-term training institutes of a 
practical nature should be conducted for the benefit of 
paid and volunteer community and industrial recreation 
leaders in the field. 

4. Research studies should be conducted to deter- 
mine the needs in industrial and community recreation, 
and to help fulfill these needs. 

5. Speakers and discussion leaders should be pro- 
vided to discuss recreation matters with local commun- 
ity or industrial groups. 

6. An informational correspondence service on all 
matters pertaining to community or industrial recrea- 
tion should be provided for local communities. 

7. A cooperative working relationship should be 
established with state and local community agencies 
concerned with community or industrial recreation. 

In order to provide these field services, it is recom- 
mended that a college or university take the following 
steps: 

1. If the college or university serves a rural area, 
employ a trained and experienced specialist in rural 
recreation to serve as consultant in working with rural 
communities and rural youth groups. 

2. Place the field consultation work in community 
and industrial recreation in the hands of staff members 
who have had specialized training and experience in 
these areas. 

3. Set up a definite budget for field service. This 
budget should include an ample amount for travel 
expenses for field consultation. 

4. Make a thorough study of the area served by the 
college or university to determine the specific types of 
field services needed. ee 


Physical Rehabilitation 


(Continued from page 335) 


place great importance upon a dynamic program of 
activity therapy carried out by psychiatrically oriented 
and trained therapists. This attitude is aptly stated by 
Dr. Karl Menninger in a letter written to the mem- 
bers of the Association for Physical and Mental Re- 
habilitation in which he said: ; 


Time was when psychiatry was simply defined as a branch 
or specialty of medicine. Today we define it rather as a point 
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of view of medicine. According to this point of view the 
thoughts, the emotions, the behavior of an individual must be 
considered to be a part of him no less than his flesh and bones 
and to be capable of pathology for which medical diagnosis 
and treatment is necessary, available, and effective. This point 
of view, it seems to me, adds a new dignity and a greater 
importance to the field of technical training in which members 
of your association are specialized. To lead, to encourage, to 
direct, to teach a man in a game of handball or a new swimming 
stroke is a far more significant—and incidentally a far more 
dificult—task than appears to the casual observer. Many a 
man’s recovery from a depression or confusion, capable of life- 
long crippling, will depend upon the faithful application of the 
principles of rehabilitation carried out by skillful men possess- 
ing full realization of their contribution to a treatment program. 
Play as you and I envisage it is not a luxury—it is a necessity, 
a necessity in every modern hospital.’ 


{ pow first class of approximately thirty corrective 
therapists from all sections of the United States 
was assembled at Winter VA Hospital, Topeka, Kansas, 
in October, 1946. This group was the first of approxi- 
mately 90 to receive training to date. In addition some 
executive assistants of physical medicine rehabilitation, 
physical therapists, and army personnel have availed 
themselves of the opportunity to learn more. 

‘A total of twenty-seven hours of instruction was de- 
voted to basic psychiatry. Qualified psychiatrists pre- 
sented papers on the structure of personality and 
specific disease entities within the field of mental illness. 
Periods were provided at the close of each lecture for 
questions and discussions of material presented. This 
series of lectures was designed to give the students, on 
their level of understanding, a clear picture of the 
nature of psychiatric illness. 

Attitudes and the aim of treatment accounted for 
approximately 18 hours of instruction. Experienced 
psychiatrists in this area pointed out the necessity of 
uniform, consistent attitudes in handling patients. 
Therapists must be able to assume, for instance, an 
attitude of active friendliness or kind firmness toward a 
patient when the physician so prescribes. 

Such an attitude must be consistently adhered to 
by all those working in adjunctive therapies if max- 
imum benefit is to be obtained. Our consultant said, 
“the attitude assumed toward a patient and what you 
say to him may be much more important than the activ- 
ity engaged in.” 

Also, if those assisting the ward physician in patient 
treatment are to be of maximum service, they need to 
know toward what end treatment is directed. Such 
treatment aims are prescribed by the ward physician 
and indicate to the personnel supervising patient par- 
ticipation the desired results. Therapists must be able 
to interpret such aims and use modalities at their dis- 
posal to satisfy the requirements. 

For instance, if a physician prescribes the release of 
an excessive amount of aggression, this may be accom- 
plished in a number of different ways through physical 
activity. Some of the acceptable ways would be through 


1 Karl Menninger. Letter to members of the Association for Physical 
and Mental Rehabilitation. Journal of the Association for Physical and 
Mental Rehabilitation, 1:1 (March, 1947), page 3. 
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the use of striking bag, training bag, bowling, bodily 
contact activity, and swimming. If, on the other hand 
the physician prescribes development of a hobby inter. 
est, then the therapist will work in that direction, This 
can be done by the development of interest and skill jn 
some activity, or a game with carry-over value, some. 
thing the patient can take home and use in his adjust. 
ment outside the hospital. 

Thus it becomes possible, through carefully prepared 
prescriptions, for the ward physician to influence the 
environment of his patients to meet their needs. It jg 
felt that a thorough knowledge of the use of attitudes 
and treatment aims are as important in the treatment of 
mental patients as is the knowledge of the function of 
muscles in treating the physically handicapped. 


HE teamwork ideas used with neuropsychiatric pa- 

tients were demonstrated by having representatives 
of all adjunctive therapies present papers on the work 
of their particular specialty in the total rehabilitation 
process. It is important that physical rehabilitation per- 
sonnel know something of the work of related therapies 
so that they can understand the overall function of re- 
habilitation in the hospital. Students were given an 
opportunity to observe this teamwork in action by trips 
through physical medicine rehabilitation shops at 
Winter VA Hospital and by a tour of the Menniger 
Clinic. 

Physical education personnel are well equipped to fit 
into the teamwork concept. There is no group witha 
more favorable background for the- establishment of a 
relationship with adjusted as well as maladjusted 
people. Likewise, there exists a deep understanding of 
the appeal of physical activities to regressed patients. 
The fact that many patients have regressed to an infan- 
tile pattern of behavior seems to indicate that successful 
treatment will have to appeal at such a level. Conse- 
quently, for dealing with these people on such an in- 
fantile level, play activities are a natural mode of ex- 
pression. 

The didactic parts of the training were augmented 
by short but intensive periods of clinical application of 
these principles to hospitalized patients. Students were 
assigned individual work with a small number of pa- 
tients on the wards and with the various facilities of 
corrective therapy. They were given access to the pre- 
scriptions, and were encouraged to confer with the ward 
physician to gain additional knowledge about patients in 
treatment. At the conclusion of this clinical work corre- 
lation studies and progress notes about patients were 
prepared by each student. These reports were of value 
to the writers by helping them to know and understand 
psychiatric illness better. They were of value to the 
ward physicians in planning future treatment. 

The inter-actions of these group members, predomi- 
nently men with college majors in physical education 
but also with armed forces and civilian rehabilitation 
experiences, were very stimulating Spontaneous pro- 
ductions of tke group members in informal sessions 
provided an excellent opportunity to exchange ideas 
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and to further professional growth. Many meetings 
were held in the evenings outside the regular curriculum 
because of the demand by the members. Staff psychia- 
trists gave unselfishly of their time to counsel the 
groups at these meetings. The first class to receive 
training demonstrated its sincerity in corrective therapy 
work and its faith in its future by establishing the As- 
sociation for Physical and Mental Rehabilitation. Since 
their return to their separate hospitals, many reports 
have reached us of the fine work being done by these 
people. 

As we look back upon these training courses we can- 
not but feel they will help to provide needed stimulation 
for more extensive training in this area of rehabilita- 
tion. We have made only a start toward an expanding 
professional training program, and additional courses 
will undoubtedly be scheduled in the future. Already 
some physical educators with vision have started col- 
lege training programs for specialization in physical re- 
habilitation. More specialized training programs are 
needed if we are to graduate students capable of treat- 
ing, under the physician’s direction, both physically and 
mentally handicapped patients. This is one area in 
which physical education can make a real contribution, 
and the writer feels certain that they will accept the 
challenge. AD dai 


Code of Ethics 


(Continued from page 324) 


Method of Procedure 


In the first year of the study, a tentative outline of 
the proposed report was submitted to all members of 
the committee on professional ethics of the AAHPER 
along with the National Education Association code 
and the report of the ethics committee of the National 
Education Association. The members were asked to 
study the National Education Association code and 
apply its articles to physical education. 

When the reports of the members were studied, 
there seemed to be little difference between their state- 
ments and those of the National Education Associa- 
tion code of professional ethics for teachers. Questions 
dealing with the integrity of teachers in their relations 
with pupils and associates, home-school-community 
relationships, professional associations, securing and 
terminating employment are common to all teachers 
and were adequately stated in the National Education 
Association code. 

The chairman of the committee discussed these mat- 
ters with several state and national authorities on pro- 
fessional codes and the form for the committee report 
took shape. The committee on professional ethics 
recommended that the National Education Association 
Code of Ethics for Teachers be adopted by the 
AAPHER along with a supplementary statement of 
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principles of ethics peculiar to the special field of 
physical education. The preparation of these prin- 
ciples of ethics and the writing of the committee re- 
port were completed during the second year of the 
study. The criteria for code items in the National 
Education Association publication, Ethics for Teachers, 
were used for the evaluation of these statements." 

In formulating the physical education code, all mem- 
bers of the committee sent to the chairman a number 
of ethical principles which they considered pertinent 
to physical education. These statements were discussed 
in college classes, professional interviews, and in 
several meetings of the local members of the com- 
mittee. The various revisions were sent for evaluation 
to all members of the committee, and to a number of 
professional leaders in physical education. 

The committee on professional ethics then formu- 
lated the following code of ethics: 


SUGGESTED CODE OF ETHICS FOR TEACHERS 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Preamble——Believing that the strength of our American 
democracy and its influence upon the course of events every- 
where in the world lies in the physical, mental, and moral 
strength of its individual citizens; believing that the schools 
of America possess the greatest potential for the development 
of these strengths in our young citizens; believing that the 
teachers of physical education have a unique opportunity, as 
well as responsibility, to contribute greatly to the achieve- 
ment of this potentiality; believing that all teachers of physi- 
cal education should approach this great responsibility in a 
spirit of true professional devotion, the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation proposes for 
the guidance of members of the profession the following: 


’ Principles of Ethics 


1. Inasmuch as teachers of physical education are members 
of the teaching profession, the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation endorses without 
reservation the Code of Ethics for Teachers, adopted by the 
National Education Association. 

2. The aim of physical education is the optimum develop- 
ment of the individual. To this end teachers of physical edu- 
cation should conduct programs and provide opportunities for 
experiences which will promote the physical development of 
youth and contribute to social, emotional and mental growth. 

3. In a democratic society every child has a right to the 
time of the teacher, the use of the facilities, and a part in the 
planned activities. Physical education teachers should resist 
the temptation to devote an undue amount of time and atten- 
tion to the activities of students of superior ability to the 
neglect of the less proficient. 

4. The professional relations of a teacher with pupils re- 
quire that all information of a personal nature shall be held 
in strict confidence. 

5. While a physical education teacher should maintain a 
friendly interest in the progress of pupils, familiarity should 
be avoided as inimical to effective teaching and professional 
dignity. 

6. The teacher’s personal life should exemplify the highest 
ethical principles, and should motivate children to the practice 
of good living and wholesome activities. 

7. To promote effective teaching, the teacher of physical 
education should maintain relations with associates which are 
based on mutual integrity, understanding, and _ respect. 

8. The physical education teacher should cooperate fully 
and unselfishly in all school endeavors which are appropri- 





145 Department of Classroom Teachers. Ethics for Teachers. Discussion 
Pamphlet No. 5. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 
1945, pp. 7-20. 
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ately within the sphere of education. He should be an integral 
part of the school faculty, expecting neither Privileges nor 
rewards that are not available to the other members of the 
faculty. 

9. It is an obligation of the teacher of physical education to 
understand and make use of proper administrative channels in 
approaching the problems encountered in education and in 
schools. 

10. It is the duty of the physical education teacher to strive 
for progress in personal education and to promote emerging 
practices and programs in physical education. The teacher 
should also endeavor to achieve status in the profession of 
education. 

11. Professional ethics imply that altruistic purpose out. 
weighs personal gain. The teacher, therefore, should avoid 
using personal glory achieved through winning teams for the 
purpose of self-promotion. 

12. It is considered unethical to endorse physical education 
equipment, materials, and other commercial products for per- 
sonal gain or to support anything of a pseudo-educational 
nature. Nor should a teacher profit personally through the 
purchase of materials-for physical education by the school, 

13. It is the responsibility of the teacher of physical edu- 
cation to acquire a real understanding of children and youth 
in order that he may contribute to their growth and develop- 
ment. To achieve this understanding, it is essential that an 
earnest effort be made to foster and strengthen good school- 
home-community relationships. 

14. It is the duty of every teacher of physical education to 
become acquainted with and to participate in the affairs of the 
community, particularly those concerned with making the 
community a better place in which to live. The teacher should 
take an active interest in the work of the various child and 
youth-serving agencies, participating as a citizen, and as a 
leader of children, youth, and adults. 

15. Inasmuch as physical education will progress through 
strong local, state, and national organizations, the teacher of 
physical education is obligated to membership and active par- 
ticipation in the proceedings of professional associations, both 
in general education and in the specialized field of physical 
education. 

16. Institutions preparing teachers of physical education 
have an ethical responsibility to the profession, to the public 
and nation for the admission, education, and retention of de- 
sirable candidates for teaching. To meet this obligation, cur- 
riculum offerings must be in harmony with the highest stand- 
ards of professionai education. 

17. Teachers of physical education should render profes- 
sional service by recruiting qualified men and women for future 
teachers of America. The physical education teacher also has 
a professional obligation to assist in the learning, practice, and 
understanding of student teachers in the field. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


As a result of this study, the committee on profes- 
sional ethics concluded : 


1. That physical education, as a branch of education, 
is subject to the ethical principles of this profession. 

2. That physical education is, in itself, a profession 
with its own particular features and qualities. 

3. That, as a profession, physical education should 
have a code of ethics for the professional orientation 
of its members. 

In view of these conclusions, the committee on pro- 
fessional ethics recommends: 

1. That the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation endorse the Na- 
tional Education Association Code of Ethics for 
Teachers, and furthermore, 

2. That the American Association for Health, 
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Physical Education, and Recreation adopt the special- 
ized code of “Principles of Ethics,” herein submitted, 
as standards for the professional conduct of its physi- 
cal education members. 

3. That the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation appoint a stand- 
ing committee on professional ethics. 

4. That, among other duties, this committee publi- 
cize through all available means this code of ethics. 


5. That the Association appoint a special commit- 
tee to study the ethics of the teaching load in physical 
education including after-school activities. The code 
herein submitted omits the ethics of such duties. 


The Social Service Agency 


(Continued from page 325) 


more significance, more power in physical education, 
than many of us know. It goes beyond exercise, beyond 
the fun of sports. It is a means of expression by which 
the participant may lose himself and cast off “the cares 
which infest the day,’’ and feel a true sense of re- 
creation. Activity and skill in movement in itself is 
important, but doubly so because of what the partici- 
pant may learn and feel through activity. This is one 
of the great contributions of physical education to the 
program of the youth-serving agency—a contribution 
which can be made only under qualified leadership. 

The program of physical education in the school is 
not unrelated to that in the social agency. The two pro- 
grams are related in several ways. First, the school 
program should give the pupils training in activities (as 
well as standards) which they will be able to use in the 
agency program during after-school hours when they 
are still in school, and continue to use later on when 
they have finally left school. 


In the second place, the programs of school and 
agency may complement (not rival) each other, par- 
ticularly if the leaders of both school and community 
programs are in touch with each other. The work of 
one may tie in with and supplement the other. 

In the third place, there may be a sharing of facilities 
and equipment, particularly in the small community ; 
not only does physical education in recreation have an 
important place in the program of the agency, but also 
physical education in education may have a close and 
valuable relationship with the community agency pro- 
grams. 

Finally, we must consider who is to be the leader of 
physical education activities in the community service 
program. I believe the answer to this is going to de- 
pend on the training of the student of physical educa- 
tion. There is no lack of interest in the field. The 
over-all purposes and plans of the community service 
program must be a part of the training of the physical 
education leader if she or he is to be of value in the 
community service agency program. In other words, 
good teachers of activities are needed, but not to teach 
activity as an end in itself. 
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The skillful physical education leader must under- 
stand the purpose behind the community service agency 
program and the methods of leadership to be able to 
make her full contribution to this field. She must have 
belief in and understanding of democratic principles and 
must use these principles in the conduct of sports, dance, 
and other physical education activities; skillful teaching 
of activities alone is not enough. It is that which people 
learn and gain through activities that is of great im- 
portance today. The really good physical education 
leader will be aware of this. He or she is the leader of 
a group, and through good and skillful leadership in the 
activities which girls and boys love and admire, the fur- 
ther ends and outcomes of the agency and physical 
education may be reached. 


HYSICAL education has this great opportunity, the 

chance to train such leaders. There are in physical 
education young people with the necessary intelligence, 
skill, and understanding, plus a great interest in and 
liking for people. But their preparation must be adapted 
to this work, and the opportunities for them in this field 
must warrant such adaptation. Some of our most worth- 
while students want to enter this field. We know the 
caliber of these students, and we know that they will be 
worthy leaders. 

In order to discover what contribution physical 
education could make to the program of the social 
service agency in the eyes of those already in the 
social agency field, a number of conferences were held 
and information requested to discover the opinion 
within the agencies themselves. Through conferences 
and correspondence advice and information was ob- 
tained from the following sources: the greater Boston 
Community Council, the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly (Youth Division), the recreation director of 
the UAW-CIO in Detroit, the director of recreation 
training at the University of Minnesota, and from 
several of the youth-serving agencies which are mem- 
bers of the National Social Welfare Assembly. 

In general the questions discussed were the 
following : 

What activities are used ? 

What part do these play in the agency program? 
Who is in charge or who is the leader? 

What type of training is expected of the leader? 
Is adequate training now given? 

Suggestions for better training. 

What is the future for the physical educator in 
this field? 


The general opinions which emerged from these 
questions are as follows: All the usual physical edu- 
cation activities—sports, games, camping, dance 
(country, mixers, and folk), and in some instances 
corrective work—are used in the agencies. Individual 
and social games were stressed more than team games. 
These activities were “moderately important” in the 
program for some, immensely important for others. 

The leaders in charge were sometimes trained in 
physical education but often volunteers who had ex- 
perience in activities with no training in methods of 
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leading the activities. There was a question of whether 
or not the training was adequate, and in all cases the 
need for greater understanding of people, of the group 
of the agency was stressed (method and background 
obviously left something to be desired). More so¢j- 
ology, psychology, and group-work courses were urged 
and advised. 

As to the future for the physical educator or recreg- 
tion worker in the social agency, this seemed to be 
fairly hopeful; i. e., it was felt that the physical edy- 
cator could look to a future in this field (with proper 
training, of course). This point of view was expressed 
not only by several national leaders of youth-serving 
agencies, but also by others who were consulted in this 
study. 

In summary, the contribution of physical education 
to the social service agency appears to be three-fold: 

1. The contribution of the actual materials of physi- 
cal education, the activities themselves so long a part of 
the program of the social service agencies, and the fur- 
ther learnings that come from participation in physical 
education activities. 

2. The contribution of the preparation for community 
life and recreation made through the school program 
and the sharing of facilities. for physical education by 
the social service agency and the school in a cooperating 
program. 

3. The contribution of those trained in physical edu- 
cation as leaders in the social service agency program, 
and the need for better professional preparation, as well 
as greater opportunities in the social service agency for 
the well prepared leader. 

It is our belief that able and interested young leaders 
in the field of physical education are deeply interested 
in the program of the social service agency and par- 
ticularly in that of the youth-serving agencies. These 
new young students, we believe, will be the real con- 
tribution of physical education to the program of the 
social service agency. dlieal. 


Evaporated Milk 


(Continued from page 334) 


percentage acceptability over 90 percent. Of these, 
seven schools reported 100 percent acceptability; that 
is, all the children attending drank a full serving or 
more of the reconstituted evaporated milk every day 
of the study. An additional 30.3 percent of the schools 
réported acceptability of between 80 and 90 percent. 
Thus, in over three-fourths of the schools, 80 percent 
or more of the children drank the milk every day. Only 
7.1 percent of the schools reported acceptability below 
70 percent. 

Many of the teachers reported that the children liked 
the milk better as the test progressed. Thus, although 
the acceptability would remain about the same through- 
out the two to four weeks of the test period, the ac- 
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ceptability, as judged by subjective remarks rather 
than by an actual counting of the servings consumed, 
actually increased. 

Additional servings ——A high percentage of the chil- 
dren consumed more than one serving of the milk, ap- 
proximately 60 percent in three representative counties, 
A, C, and F. Many of the children drank as many as 
three glasses in one day. In County E the records were 
kept in such a way that it was not possible to calculate 
this figure, while in Counties B and D the milk was 
served in lunchrooms so that children were unlikely to 
return to the cafeteria line for an additional serving. 


Effect of age of children —In most of the schools all 
grades were in one room, and the results were reported 
in such a way that it was impossible to separate the 
results according to the age of the children. However, 
some of the schools had from two to four classrooms, 
and results could be separated according to the grade 
levels. As in previous studies, it appears that the 
younger children accepted the evaporated milk as a 
beverage somewhat better than the older children. 
However, the difference between upper and lower 
grades was not great, and the results in individual 
schools did not always follow this pattern. In several 
schools, acceptability in the upper grades was higher 
than in the lower grades. 

In the only high school studied, in County D, the 
lowest percentage acceptability for any school in the 
study was observed—45.4 percent. This result may 
reflect an increasing resistance of children of this age 
level to new foods, but is undoubtedly due to a large 
extent to the special situation existing in this school. 
_ The school was in a remote mountainous area. The 
lunchroom had. been only recently opened,’ and the 
principal reported resistance to any unfamiliar food. 
On the day the field worker visited the school, many 
children refused to eat other foods unfamiliar to them. 
Lunch was served in cafeteria style. In this school, 
the nutrition lesson by the field worker was not given, 
but a movie about evaporated milk was shown on the 
day preceding the test. 


Effect of manner of serving—In most of the schools 
the glasses of milk were passed around on trays by 
older students in the class. Apparently the acceptabil- 
ity is higher when this method of serving is used than 
when the child selects the milk in a cafeteria line. How- 
ever, in the lunchroom located within the town in 
County B, acceptability was 80.1 percent, a high figure 
when it is remembered that in this school the evaporated 


milk was competing with soft drinks from neighbor- 
hood stores. 


Attractive manner of serving undoubtedly has an 
influence on the acceptability. In schools where the 


field worker noted special efforts for neat and attractive 
service, a high acceptability usually resulted. 

Effect of time of serving—On the first day of the 
test, the milk was served either before the mid-morning 
recess, just before lunch, or before the mid-afternoon 


recess, depending upon when the field worker reached 
the school. 


During the remainder of the test, the 
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teacher was free to serve the milk at any time con- 
venient to the class. 

Results for the first day indicate a somewhat higher 
acceptability when the milk was served in the mid- 
morning or mid-afternoon (89.5 percent and 88.8 per- 
cent respectively), as compared to service during or 
before the lunch period (79.6 percent). It was the 
impression of the field worker and many of the teachers 
that the mid-morning period was the best time for 
serving the milk. At this time the children were per- 
haps most in need of additional food, since many of 
them walked long distances to school and apparently 
consumed little or no breakfast. 

Home milk consumption.—Whether or not the chil- 
dren were used to drinking fresh milk at home ap- 
peared to have little effect on their acceptance of evap- 
orated milk as a beverage. Questionnaires filled out 
by the teachers furnished information on the home 
milk-consumption habits of the children. In the six 
counties, 42 percent of the children included reported 
that they drank milk from family cows. An addi- 
tional 18 percent reported that they drank fresh milk 
which had been purchased. Many of the children in- 
dicated that they were not drinking milk in any form 
at home. 

Average acceptability in each of the four counties 
where most of the schools were located was close to 87 
percent in all cases, in spite of wide variation in the 
percentage of children reporting the use of fresh or 
evaporated milk at home. In County F, approximately 
75 percent reported that they drank fresh milk at home, 
while in County E only about 33 percent reported con- 
sumption of fresh milk. In counties A and C approxi- 
mately half of the children reported consumption of 
fresh milk. 

Approximately 41 percent of the children in the 
study reported that they were accustomed to having 
evaporated milk in cooked foods at home. However, 
only a comparatively small percentage (15 percent of 
the total number of children) stated that they drank 
evaporated milk as a beverage. The relative number of 


children used to evaporated milk at home likewise ap- - 


peared to have no effect on the acceptability of the 
evaporated milk as a beverage in the individual 
counties. 

Various factors affecting acceptability—In the rec- 
ords, both teachers and field worker were given an 
opportunity to comment on the conditions in the indi- 
vidual schools. Although the type of comment to be 
made was not specified in the record, certain types of 
comments seemed to be associated with good accepta- 
bility. A comment by the teachers that arose spon- 
taneously in the records of many of the schools having 
high acceptability was, “pupils enjoyed program,” or 
“pupils very interested,” or some-such remark indicat- 
ing a high degree of student cooperation. In most of 
the schools reporting 100 percent acceptability, such 
comments were made. Other conditions that came to 
be associated with high acceptability were good serving 
conditions, teacher interest, and a tie-in with classroom 
teaching. 
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The total situation, rather than any one Condition, 
determines the acceptance of a new food, such ag 
evaporated milk served as a beverage. Almost an 
unfavorable factor may be overcome by other favorable 
influences. Thus it follows that if a teacher strives tg 
make those conditions which are under her contro} 
favorable, such as pupil interest, tie-in with classroom 
teaching, and her own attitude about the program, 
those unfavorable factors which she may not be able 
to change, such as poor equipment, will not be decisive. 


Health of children—The milk-drinking program 
lasted for too short a time to demonstrate conclusively 
any improvement in the children’s health. Also, no 
physical checkup by a physician was attempted. How- 
ever, many of the comments of the teachers in schools 
reporting acceptability over 80 percent indicated that 
they felt that improvement had occurred. The records 
do not provide specifically for remarks on this point, 
but many teachers noted that the children gained weight 
during the program. One teacher weighed the children 
in her school at the beginning and the end of the pro- 
gram, and stated, “The group has gained an average 
of two pounds.” Another teacher stated, “Children 
are gaining weight. One boy gained 10 pounds.” 


Other teachers commented that the children appeared 
to have more energy and vitality, and suffered fewer 
colds. One teacher remarked that the children ap- 
peared to study better after the program was in prog- 
ress. Many teachers stated that some of the children 
attended school more regularly during the course of 
the program, either because of better health or because 
of the incentive provided by the new food. * © ¢ 


Musical Accompaniment 
(Continued from page 328) 


Orchestra) ; all the songs, together or alone, make successful 
background matter. 

(5) Slaughter on 10th Avenue; Rodgers and Hart; Colum- 
bia (Andre Kostelantez) ; street scene with action. 

(6) Album of Manhattan; Louis Alter; Decca (Paul 
Whiteman) ; all of the songs for this album are good. 

(7) Grand Canyon Suite; Grofé; Columbia (Andre Kos- 
telanetz) ; American background with lots of color. 

(8) Ozark Set; Seigmeister; Columbia (Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra); novel and fresh picture of American life. 

(9) Espanharlem; Reddick; Signature (Ray Block); Ray 
Block’s recordings are usually dramatic and contain contrast 
necessary for interpretation. 

(10a) Spellbound (background music); Miklos Rozsa; 
MGM (MGM Orchestra). 

(11b) Red House (background music); Miklos Rozsa; 
MGM (MGM Orchestra) ; background music for the motion 
picture of the same name; both of these are highly dramatic 
and applicable to any theme. 

(12) Malagueia; Ernesto Lecuona; Decca (Decca Concert 
Orchestra); composition with dramatic and tragic themes 
throughout. 


American Folk Strains —Ballads, Kentucky moun- 


tain songs, cowboy songs, and Negro spirituals provide 
a rich treasury for dance clubs to draw from. These 
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are particularly adaptable for beginners, since the 
action is usually well determined. Often for pieces of 
this sort, the human voice is the best instrument to use 
for accompaniment. Spirituals are especially effective 
that way. Group harmony or solo voice can produce 
some very dramatic effects. “I’ve Got Shoes,” “It’s 
a Me,” “Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen,” “O, 
Won't You Sit Down,” “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 
to mention just a few, are excellent. If recordings are 
desired instead of voice, however, they can be easily 
found. 

Novelties on records from this group are Guy Lom- 
bardo’s “Uncle Remus,” the King Cole Trio’s “You 
Don’t Learn That in School,” “Dry Bones,” and Ethel 
Vaughn’s “Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child.” 
Burl Ives’ recordings of ballads and folk songs are 
unusual and the action is self-explanatory. Gay Nine- 
ties ballads, too, are interesting to work out and again, 
there are many of them. The Victor recording entitled 
“Old Timer’s Night at the Pops” is a two-sided medley 
of some of the best of them. Two albums entitled 
Fireman’s Songs and Telephone Songs contain some 
of the old “tear-jerkers” which can be used to advan- 
tage in the styling of lighter numbers. These are al- 
ways most amusing to work out and to perform. 

Foreign Folk Themes.—Occasionally a group likes 
to do an interpretation of a foreign folk dance. Russian 
and Slavic themes are very vivid and exciting, and a 
large selection have been recorded by the Kismet 
Record Company. “Troika,” “Koketka” and “Kho- 
nachka” are three of the best. “Mexican Shuffle” (the 
familiar La Raspa) by Xavier Cugat and the ‘“Mexi- 
can Hat Dance” are good. South American tango 
music is dramatic, too. “Jalousie” by Ray Block on 
Signature records is excellent. “La Comparsita,” 
“Tango of the Roses,” “Begin the Beguine” are just 
a few of the many others which are available. 

Musical Comedy and Popular Songs.—Since many 
of the present day theatrical productions as well as 
current movies contain modern dance sequences, it is 
not at all unusual that the music from these sources 
should be good for our purposes. Listening to music 
on the radio is a popular pastime with teen-age girls 
and through this medium, many of them will discover 
a song which is also usable for modern dance work. 


Popular Songs 

(1) Once in Love with Amy; Loesser; Mercury (J. Lau- 
renz) ; from Where’s Charley, this catchy piece makes a nice 
“girl and boy” number. 

(2) June Is Bustin’ Out All Over; Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein; Decca Album of Carousel; this recording can be used 
cleverly as solo material for a talented girl. 

(3) On the Boardwalk; Gordon and Myron; Decca (Dick 
Haymes) ; this is a sprightly bit of music which is suitable 
for group or individual action. 

(4a) Appalachian Cola; Decca (Bing Crosby). 

(4b) Puttin’ on the Ritz; Irving Berlin; Decca (Fred 
Astaire) ; both 4a and 4b are contributions from motion pic- 
tures. They are especially adaptable to the “song and dance 
man” sort of thing. 


(5) Put Your Shoes On, Lucy; Columbia (B. Kay; another 
unusual number for solo or group work. 
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JACOB'S PILLOW 


DANCE FESTIVAL, Incorporated 


Founder—TED SHAWN—Director 
Ninth—1950—Season 


“The University of the Dance” 


Undergraduate Course Nine Weeks 
Graduate Course Six Weeks 
both beginning July 3rd 
Faculty: 
Ballet: . MARGARET CRASKE (Ist 7 weeks) 
Modern: MYRA KINCH 
Ethnic: MME. LA MERI (6 weeks) 
DR. ELIZABETH BURCHENAL (1 week) 
JOSEFINA GARCIA (1 week) 
PEARL PRIMUS (1 week) 
Body Conditioning: 
JOSEPH PILATES (6 weeks) 
Pedagogy, Fundamentals of Movement & Rhythm 
TED SHAWN 
Kinesiology & Anatomy for Dancers: 
JOSEFINA GARCIA (6 weeks) 
Workshop in Stagecraft for Dancers: 
JOHN CHRISTIAN 
Visual Aids to Teaching Dance: 
CAROL LYNN 
and a list of Distinguished Guest Lecturers. 


Students seeking graduate credit for their study of the 
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—" Study, Springfield College, Springfield, 
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The Director 
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(6) Strictly Instrumental; Seiler-Marcus-Battle; Columbia 
(Harry James) ; this is perfect for a take-off on jazz and the 
teen-ager. 

(7a) Similau; Coleman-Clar; Capitol (Peggy Lee), 

(7b) Batuque; Fernandez; Columbia (Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Pops). 

(7c) Babalu; Lecuona; Decca (Desi Arnaz) ; 7a, 7b, and 
7c have a primitive or jungle flavor. 

(8) Beyond the Sea; London Recording Co.; soft and sweet 
throughout, this makes a very nice sea ballet. 

(9) El Toreador; Geller; London (Mantovani Orchestra) ; 
ideal for a number around a bull-fight theme; very imagina. 
tive piece. 

(10) The Run-away Rocking Horse; White; London Or. 
chestre Raymonde; lots of contrast here; could be used for 
many different themes. 


The Blues.—Blues records are lovely to listen to and 
are good for dance interpretation as well. “St. Louis 
Blues,” “Limehouse Blues,” “Stormy Weather,” 
“Blues in the Night,” “Mood Indigo” all are inspir- 
ing if blues music is what you are looking for. Selec- 
tions from the blues album by Josh White have been 
used by several professional modern dancers with suc- 
cess but the material does seem to be a trifle above the 
high school dance level in most cases. 

The Story Album.—Story albums are a delight to 
use if the group would like to try a composition with a 
tale behind it. Unfortunately there are so few of 
these which one can use. Basil Rathbone’s narration 
of Peter and the Wolf is ideal. It is so interesting 
to work out that one automatically looks for another 
just as good. All of the stories about Ali Baba, Robin 
Hood, The Sleeping Beauty, and Alice in Wonderland 
which have been recorded for children’s listening are 
just not suitable. They devote too much time to words 
and action instead of having a short narrative fol- 
lowed by a musical sequence, as in Peter and the 
Wolf. “Tubby the Tuba” and its companion piece 
“Celeste” are the right proportion of music and words 
but the story is inadequate. Eric Coates’ Cinderella is 
a musical album which, with a slight adaptation, can 
be used about as well. But there the selections end. 


Poetical Background.—This medium can be utilized 
successfully in beginner and advanced groups. It is 
a refreshing change to work with word accompani- 
ment occasionally. The nearest anthology is the best 
source of poems but here are a few which have been 
used. Vachel Lindsay’s “The Congo,” “The Creation,” 
and “General William Booth” are good. Joseph Aus- 
lander’s “Steel” provides ample ground for imagina- 
tive minds. James Weldon Johnson’s “Go Down 
Death” has been used often, and on the lighter side, 
“Casey at the Bat” is interesting especially when com- 
bined with a recording or two. 

No doubt the reader will find that many of the re- 
cordings listed are already familiar. It is equally 
certain that he will have many other selections from 
his own researches to contribute. It would of course, 
be convenient if there were only a way to pool and 
exchange ideas of this nature. Certainly it would be 
a great short-cut for the physical education teacher in 
dance as well as a stimulant to a broader range of 
experience for herself and her high school girls. # © ® 
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The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the AAHPER unless this is spe- 
cifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


New Books - - - 


Basic Swimming. Robert Kiphuth and Harry M. Burke. New 
Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1950. 125 pages, 
$3.00. 

This book contains basic information for the beginner, the ex- 
perienced swimmer, and the teacher. The first four chapters are 
devoted to showing men, women, and children how to swim, or, 
if they can already swim, how to do the basic strokes properly. 
The second part of the book describes and illustrates the strokes 
and turns of competitive swimming—the free style sprint, the 
complete and modified flip turns, the breast stroke, back stroke, 
and back stroke turn. All the lessons are illustrated with in- 
structive photographs. 

Speech Therapy for the Physically Handicapped. Sara S. 
Hawk, Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1950. 
245 pages, $4.00. 

This book emphasizes the importance of the relationship be- 
tween gestures and speech as well as that between orthopedic 
surgery and speech re-education. Although the book is con- 
cerned primarily with treatment of children, a section has been 
devoted to speech training of physically handicapped adults. 
Numerous graded and detailed exercises of proven effectiveness 
are included. The primacy of gesture language is recognized, 
stressing the coordination between fundamental and accessory 
muscles. Teachers will find this helpful in their work of elimi- 
nating speech defects. 

Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend. 
Maria Leach, ed. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany, 153 East 24th Street, 1949. 531 pages, $7.50. 

The material in this dictionary is of two kinds: original arti- 
cles on specific cultures and types of folklore prepared especially 
for it by 30 experts, and brief informational write-ups present- 
ing material heretofore scattered in rare and out-of-print books, 
in learned and obscure journals and memoirs, on records trans- 
cribed in the field by working anthropologists and collectors, 
and material in unpublished manuscripts, or passed on by word 
of mouth. In this dictionary also are folk tales, fables, myths, 
legends, riddles, proverbs, rhymes, tongue-twisters, jokes and in- 
sults, festivals, rituals and ceremonies, dances, games, folklore, 
and religious concepts of all the peoples of the world. 

Dances of Early California Days. Lucile K. Czarnowski. Palo 
Alto, California: Pacific Books, Box 558, 1950. 159 pages, 
$5.00. 

This book furnishes authentic dance descriptions and music 
as actually danced and played in the early days of California. 
Where a dance pattern differs from place to place the author 
shows the variations. Dance games, couple dances, dances for 
sets of two couples, couple dances used for demonstration, and 
group dances are included. Thirty-nine different dances are 
presented with their music. A brief historical survey of the 
dance tells the probable, original sources of the dances and 
the paths they traveled to reach California. 


Dance With Me. Marjorie Lee. Toronto, Ontario: The Ry- 
erson Press, 902 Yonge Street, 1949. 250 pages, $5.00. 


This book is written for group workers, parents, student 
teachers, and youth leaders who find themselves in the dual 
role of dance student and teacher of dance. Included in this 
book are singing games for little people; simple national dances 
for youngsters’ mixers or parties for older people; square 
dances; chants for skipping; suggestions for creative dances ; 
and ball and hoop rhythms. A complete piano score is given 
for those who know music. 


Rhythm and the Noyes Technique. Valeria Ladd. New York: 
William J. Clark, 655 Sixth Avenue, 1949. 155 pages, $6.50. 
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This is a valuable book for teachers and students of dance 
by a student of Florencé Fleming Noyes. It is based on her 
teaching of the Noyes method. Successful teaching experience, 
plus a love of rhythm have been combined and presented in this 
volume. The material under the heading “Movement” describes 
the mechanics of each technique, while the material un- 
der the heading “Simile” indicates the mood of each technique. 


Camp Counseling. A. Viola Mitchell and Ida B. Crawford, 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., West Washington Square, 
1950. 388 pages, $4.25. 

This book is designed to meet the needs of at least five 
classes of persons: (1) college students taking courses in camp 
leadership or camp counseling; (2) prospective camp counselors 
enrolled in the off-season, pre-camp training courses given by 
various organizations; (3) counselors participating in pre-camp 
training courses at camp; (4) counselors on the job in camp; 
and (5) camp directors who are conducting pre-camp or in- 
training programs. Additional readings are given at the end 
of each chapter. An interesting section is the set of self-eval- 
uating scales for the counselor to use, not only in measuring the 
effectiveness of his program, but also in rating himself. 


Kinesiology. Katharine F. Wells. Philadelphia: W. B. Saund- 
ers Co., West Washington Square, 1950. 478 pages, $4.75. 


This book is intended as a kinesiology text both for the teacher 
and for the student. The book is divided into four parts. The 
first part deals with the basic mechanics of human motion, the 
second with the action of the joints and muscles, the third with 
major types of motor skills, and the fourth with the application 
of kinesiology to physical education activities, to the tech- 
niques of physical and occupational therapy, and to daily life 
skills. Each chapter in this text contains a comprehensive bibli- 
ography and list of readings. 


Physiology of Heat Regulation and the Science of Clothing. 
L. H. Newburgh, ed. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, West 
Washington Square, 1949. 457 pages, $7.50. 


This book attempts to describe the responses of the heat- 
regulatory mechanism to the whole range of climatic conditions 
encountered on the earth’s surface. It emphasizes the maximal 
capacity of the mechanism to preserve life under the most ad- 
verse conditions and establishes the limits of this capacity. It 
shows how far the rigors of unfavorable environments can be 
mitigated by scientifically designed protective covering. The 
book was prepared at the request of the Division of Medical 
Sciences of the National Research Council. 


Rehabilitation, Re-education and Remedial Exercises. Olive F. 
Guthrie Smith. 2nd ed. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Co., 
1949. 456 pages, $6.00. ’ 


In this book the direction of “suspension” methods takes a 
prominent place and gives a full and authoritative account of 
these exercises. The supplementary chapters on joint manipu- 
lation, recovery after fractures, rehabilitation methods in chest 
and maternity, electrical treatment and occupational therapy, 
all add to the resourcefulness of the book. In the new edition 
there is new material on mobile apparatus for rheumatic and 
geriatric patients, arthroplasty of the hip joint, osteo-arthritis 
of the hip, and rehabilitation after injuries to the spinal cord 
and cauda equina. Minor corrections and alterations have been 
made throughout the book to bring it into line with current 
practice. 

Everyday Games for Children. Carl A. Troester, Jr. Dans- 

ville, New York: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 1950. 322 

pages, $2.75. 


This book was written for persons interested in, or respon- , 
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sible for, guiding the games and other play activities of children 
from kindergarten through the eighth grade. Play leaders of 
all types—teachers, parents, physical educators, playground 
leaders, and club leaders—should find it useful and practical 
for a variety of situations in the school, home, and community. 
It is also designed for in-service training of teachers and for 
use in teacher-training institutions. Games are listed under such 
topic headings as dramatic games; singing games; hide, chase 
and tag games; relays, stunts, and pyramids; ball games; ath- 
letic games; classroom games ; and party games. 


The Anatomy of Professional Literature. D. B. Van Dalen 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: the author, 1950. 148 pages, $2.00. 


This is an all-inclusive bibliography of books for students and 
workers in health, physical education, recreation, safety, camp- 
ing, and allied fields from 1930 to 1950. Approximately 5,500 
book titles are alphabetically listed under more than 120 per- 
tinent categories. In turn, these 120 categories are listed under 
general subject-matter course titles in the professional, curricu- 
lar fields. The title entries contain the name of the author, text 
title, publisher, latest publication date, and the cost of the text. 
A table of contents is arranged to facilitate locating topical ref- 
erences. 


Dance We Must. Ted Shawn, Lee, Massachusetts: the author, 

1950. 148 pages, $4.00. 

This is a new illustrated edition of the lectures given by the 
author at George Peabody College. The book is intended to 
provide an historical and philosophical background for students, 
teachers, or laymen interested in the dance. In addition to a 
brief historical sketch, the lectures deal with dance criticism, 
dance pedagogy, and such topics as why we dance, the relation 
between dance and magic, religion, drama, and music. Various 
forms of dance are discussed with stress on those suitable for 
educational purposes. The chapter on dancing for men is unique 
and provocative. Forty-one pages of photographs of ballet, 
modern, folk, and ethnic dancers add to the interest and value of 
the book as a text or as an addition to institutional or personal 
dance libraries. 


Ecology of Health. (New York Academy of Medicine Institute 
on Public Health, 1947.) E. H. L. Corwin, ed. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57th Street, 1949. 196 
pages, $2.50. 


Seven fundamental aspects of public health and human ecology 
are considered in this volume. It is based upon papers presented 
by well known leaders in the field of social biology, public 
health, and clinical medicine at the Institute on Public Health, 
held in connection with the Centennial Celebration of the New 
York Academy of Medicine. Some of the problems discussed 
are genetics; maternal health; animal and insect reservoirs of 
disease; climate, geography and disease; realities in preventive 
psychiatry ; trends in development of state and local health serv- 
ice in the United States; professional and lay education in sup- 
port of public health; and government and public health. 


Dentistry in Public Health. Walter J. Pelton and Jacob M. 
Wisan, ed. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., West Wash- 
ington Square, 1949. 362 pages, $5.50. 


The contents of this book fall into three divisions. The first 
few chapters deal with the background and definition of the 
problem, the next section deals with the tools at our disposal to 
attack dental health problems, and the last section discusses the 
application of these tools to the problems. While the book is de- 
signed primarily for undergraduate dental students, its contents 
will be useful to laymen who desire to study the subject but do 
not have time to gather together all the source material obtained 
herein. General health administrators, public health nursing 
consultants, medical school administrators, and certain special- 
ists will find information here to assist them with their particu- 
lar dental health problems. 


The Road to Health Series. Edwina Jones, Edna Morgan, and 
Paul E. Landis. Chicago: Laidlaw Brothers, 328 South Jef- 
ferson Street. 1949. 


The titles of the books are as follows: My First Health Book, 
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Grade 1, 96 pages, $1.00; My Second Health Book, Grade 2 
127 pages, $1.16; Easy Steps to Health, Grade 3, 160 pages, 
$1.28; Health Trails, Grade 4, 256 pages, $1.48; Your Health 
and You, Grade 5, 320 pages, $1.60; Keeping Healthy, Grade 
6, 320 pages, $1.60. The Road to Health Series tends to pro- 
vide for total health and social adjustment including physica} 
mental, social, and emotional health. Mental health is developed 
in a positive manner. Initial motivation is provided by health 
stories at the beginning of each chapter. The text has been 
written to appeal to individual pupil interests. Each book jp. 
cludes a program of health activities including stunts and 
games. ‘These activities help to put good mental, social, and 
emotional health knowledge into action and stimulate Pupils 
to observe good health practices. 


Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools. Association for Sy- 
pervision and Curriculum Development. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 1959, 
317 pages, $3.00. 

This yearbook is primarily concerned with the healthy de- 
velopment of the average child. Part 1, Factors Determining 
Cevelopment and Behavior, discusses many important facts and 
principles that are essential in understanding or interpreting the 
information that we may have about any individual or group. 
Part 2, The Child’s Motivations, presents a discussion about a 
subject that has long been a concern of educators. Part 3, 
Knowing and Helping the Child, is concerned with methods 
that yield valid information about children and which point to 
specific ways to deal with the child in order to foster mental 
health. The book will help to solve health problems and stimu- 
late new interests in teaching as a career. 


Understanding Health. I. H. Goldberger and Grace T. Hallock, 
Boston: Ginn and Co., Statler Building, 1950. 495 pages, 
$3.28. 

This is a high school text including new data on communi- 
cable disease control, prevention of tooth decay, skin disorders, 
accident prevention, mental and emotional health, and behavior 
problems of infants and young children. It is well illustrated. 
It includes references, a guide to audio-visual aids, a list of 
health agencies, and a vocabulary. 


Recent Publications - - - 


Graduate Study in Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Report of the National Conference on Graduate 
Study in Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
The Athletic Institute, 209 South State Street, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 31 pages, $1.00. 

Mental Health is a Family Affair. Dallas Pratt and Jack 
Neher. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 
New York City 16. 32 pages, 20¢. 

Standards for Professional Recreation Personnel. Publica- 
tion No. 5 of the California Recreation Commission. State 
Printing Office, Sacramento. 265 pages, $1.03. 

Everybody Smile. Georgia Department of Public Health. 
American Dental Association, 222 East Superior Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 33 pages, sold in quantity lots: 25 copies, 
$6.50. (Supplementary reader for upper grades.) 

The Teen-Age Driver. National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 31 pages, 15¢. 

Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, 1949. U. S. 
Office of Education. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 102 pages, 30¢. 

Baseball Coaching Kit, 21 booklets, $2.00; Baseball Coach's 
Notebook, 46 pages, $1.25; one book of data sheets free with 
each order. H. S. DeGroat, South Main Street, Newton, Con- 
necticut. Add 15¢ for postage. 

Your Child’s Leisure Time. Mildred C. Letton. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uniyersity, New 
York City. 52 pages, 60¢. 

State Certification Requirements for Secondary School 
Teachers of Health Education, and Physical Education, and 
for Athletic Coaches. Bulletin 1949, No. 16. Frank S. Staif- 
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ford. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 33 
pages, 15¢. : 

Answering Children’s Questions. C. W. Hunnicutt. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 52 pages, 60¢. 

Health Instruction Guide. 
California. 139 pages, $1.50. 

Physical Education (Secondary Level). Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 11. State Department of Education, Augusta, Maine. 103 
pages, 50¢. 

Safety Education in the Secondary School. National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 55 pages, 
ih Serves Adventure. American Youth Hostels, 6 East 
39th Street, New York City 16. 12 pages, free. 

Philosophies, Work, Standards of Boys’ Clubs, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 16. 29 pages, free. 

Occupations for Girls and Women. Bulletin of the Women’s 
Bureau No. 229. Louise Moore. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 105 pages, 30¢. 

Looking Ahead to Marriage (two separate pieces, booklet for 
study and instructor’s guide) Clifford R. Adams. Science Re- 
search Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, IIli- 
nois. 48 pages plus instructor’s guide and poster, 60¢. 

Our Need for a Situational and Quantitative Approach to the 
Causes of Juvenile Delinquency. C. H. Growdon. State Bureau 
of Juvenile Research, Department of Public Welfare, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 13 pages, free. 

A Group Study of Juvenile Homicide. C. H. Growden. State 
Bureau of Juvenile Research, Department of Public Welfare, 
Columbus, Ohio. 20 pages, free. 

The Coordinated Classroom. Darell Boyd Harmon. F. W. 
Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 48 pages, free. 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. Compiled and edited by 
Mary F. Horkheimer and John W. Diffor. Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 114 pages, $3.00. 

Getting Along in the Family. Jane Mayer. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 44 pages, 60¢. 

Second Book of Bar Work. Edna L. Baum. Clayton F. 
Summy Co., 235 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
24 pages, $1.50. (Dance book, supplementary exercises for 
ballet work.) 

Charting Group Progress. Saul Bernstein. Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York City 7. 24 pages, 75¢. 

Petersburg Builds a Health Program. Bulletin 1949, No. 9. 
Effie G. Bathurst. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 50 pages, 20¢. 

Five instructor’s guides: Beginning Tennis, Harry Leighton, 
61 pages, $1.25; Beginning Archery, Eloise Jaeger, 61 pages, 
$1.00; Beginning Baseball, Otto H. Vogel and Dick Seibert, 
pages not numbered, $1.75; Beginning Bowling, Ned Day and 
Milton Raymer, pages not numbered, $1.00; Beginning Tumbl- 
ing, Newton C. Loken, pages not numbered, $1.00. The Ath- 
letic Institute, 209 South State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Butch Learns to Lift.. Bulletin No. 113. Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Department of Labor. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 14 pages, 10¢. 

Some Contemporary Thinking about the Exceptional Child. 
Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pennsylvania. 61 pages, free. 

Symposium on Dysmenorrhea. Meta L. Greiner, ed. Phi 
Delta Pi, 5936 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. 
61 pages, $1.00. 

Public Relations for Camping. American Camping Associa- 
a 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 49 pages, 

An Annotated List of Sources of Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
terials in Health Education. Maribelle Waldo and John M. 
Mickelson. Curriculum Laboratory, Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 13 pages, 25¢. 

Keeping Idle Hands Busy. Marion R. Spear. Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co., 426 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minne- 
sota. 87 pages, $1.75 
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Enjoying Leisure Time (2 separate pieces, booklet for study 
and instructor’s guide). William C. Menninger. Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 48 pages, plus instructor’s guide and poster, 60¢. 


An Experiment in Camping Education. R. T. DeWitt, ed. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
42 pages, no price given. 

1950 Directory of Vocational Counseling Services. Ethical 
Practices Committee of the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. Box 64, Washington University, St. Louis 5, Mis- 
souri. 98 pages, $1.00. 

High School Staff and Size of School. Circular 317. Ells- 
worth Tompkins and Walter H. Gaumnitz. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 24 pages, 20¢. 

Modern Dance Manual. Margaret S. Mains. W. C. Brown 
Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 41 pages, $1.25. 

Music for Modern Dance. Deborah H. Jennings. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 42 pages, $1.25. 

Second Annual Report of the California Recreation Commis- 
sion. Director of Recreation, State Recreation Commission, 
909% Eighth Street, Sacramento 14, California. 51 pages, free. 

Report of the Copenhagen Conference on Physical Education 
for Girls and Women. Marion Broer and Anna Hiss, ed. 
Available from AAHPER Office, 1201 16th Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 150 pages (approx.), $1.65. 


Research Quarterly Abstracts - - - 


By Hymaa Krakower 
Tke City College, New York 


Byrd, Oliver E., “Health Problems of Significance for Course 
and Curriculum Construction,” Research Quarterly, 21:1 
(March, 1950). 

This is a listing of 21 major health problem areas containing 
300 subdivisions consisting of specific health problems o: vary- 
ing significance. The list was prepared from the subject matter 
of over 10,000 scientific and health articles appearing in profes- 
sional journals from 1942 to 1948. 


Della, Dan G., “Individual Differences in Foot Leverage in 
Relation to Jumping Performance,” Research -Quarterly, 
21:1 (March, 1950). 

This is a study of differences in foot structure (foot-lever 
measurements) in relation to jumping performance. Three 
types of jumps were used: Sargent’s vertical jump; scissor 
style of high jump; and the standing broad jump. 

It was found that the relatively long ankle-to-toe measure- 
ment is best suited for jumping. None of the correlations is 
high enough to be of practical use for predictive purposes. 


Guenther, Donald, ‘National Survey of Physical Education 
and Sports Insurance Plans,” Research Quarterly, 21:1 
(March, 1950). 

A summary of statistics on physical education and sports 
insurance plans currently in operation within, or in conjunction 
with, the state high school athletic associations. The study 
covers all 48 states. 


Hupprich, Florence L., and Peter O. Sigerseth, “The Spe- 
cificity of Flexibility in Girls,” Research Quarterly, 21:1 
(March, 1950). 

The specific purposes of this study are (1) to determine 
whether flexibility in girls is a general factor or one that is 
specific to certain joints of the body, and (2) to ascertain 
whether girls become progressively less flexible as they advance 
in age from six to eighteen years. 

The 300 girls were subjected to twelve measurements of 
flexibility and the reliability of each measurement was de- 
termined. In the group studied, it was found that flexibility 
in girls is a function of specific factors and not a general factor; 
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and further, that the areas of the girls’ bodies, in general, be- 
come progressively more flexible from childhood to adolescence 
and then become progressively less flexible after adolescence. 


Lantagne, Joseph E., “An Analysis of the Health Interests of 
3,000 Secondary School Students,” Research Quarterly, 21:1 
(March, 1950). 

This study concerns itself with the determination of the 
health interests of secondary school students as a partial basis 
for curriculum construction. Byrd’s health interest inventory 
(see abstract above) was used as a means of determining health 
interests. 

It was found that health interests can be measured with a 
high degree of reliability, that there is a high level of pupil 
interest in health problems, and that there is a common core of 
interests, regardless of age or.sex, which should prove useful 
for curriculum construction. There are some variations in in- 
terests on the basis of sex, grade, and religion. 


McKee, Mary Ellen, “A Test for the Full Swinging Shot in 

Golf,” Research Quarterly, 21:1 (March, 1950). ; 

The objectives were to construct a test in golf that was 
diagnostic, reliable, valid, and objective; and to determine 
the validity of using cotton balls in testing the full-swinging 
shot in golf. The elements that were measured were the 
velocity of the ball, the angle of impact of the club head with 
the ball, and the angle of deviation to the right or left of the 
intended line of flight. 

The hard-ball test devised was found to be a reliable and 
valid measure of the range, velocity, and angle of impact in the 
full-swing shot in golf. The angle of deviation was less 
reliable, but high enough to be useful. 

As to the cotton-ball test, it was found that the range was a 
valid measure. The diagnostic value is impaired because of 
the lower validity coefficients found for the velocity, angle of 
impact, and angle of deviation. It is an easier test to admin- 
ister and more economical of time, because of the smaller area 
involved, and lends itself to both indoor and outdoor testing. 
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Minaert, Walter A., “An Analysis of the Value of D 
Skiing in Learning Selected Skiing Skills,” Research Out 
terly, 21:1 (Marct, 1950). . 
The author attempted to find out if it were possible ¢ 

teach body position and body movements so that a miniesian 

amount of time would be spent in applying the skills learned 
indoors to the actual skill of skiing. The equivalent-groy 
experimental technique was used to determine the amount at 
skill 16 college girls acquired in dry-skiing classes as con- 
trasted with a similar group (16 girls) not having such in- 
struction before participating in regular skiing classes outdoors 

It was indicated that a course in dry-skiing was advantageoys 
for the beginning skier. This was due to confidence and knowl. 
edge of body positions and body movements. 


Stradtman, Alan D., and T. K. Cureton, “A Physical Fitness 
Knowledge Test for Secondary School Boys and Girls” 
Research Quarterly, 21:1 (March, 1950). 
The investigators indicate that with the emphasis placed on 

physical fitness there has developed a need for a test which 

would determine the amount of knowledge of desirable prac- 
tices in physical fitness possessed by students. The proposed 
test is expected to determine the ability of students to choose 
the most desirable practice in physical fitness as it is applied 
to a specific situation. 

The test has been designed for 40 minutes of working time. 

Forty tests can be scored in one hour. 


Thune, John B., “Personality of Weightlifters,” 

Quarterly, 20:3 (October, 1949). 

There has been a variety of opinions in regard to the merits 
or demerits of training with weights. Proponents and op- 
ponents have made wide claims in regard to the advantages and 
disadvantages, both physical and mental, of engaging in this 
type of activity. A review of the research reveals a lack of 
psychological research in this field. 

Two preliminary investigations were conducted, one by 
means of a questionnaire sent to physical educators with a good 
knowledge of weightlifting, and the second by the use of a 
personal interview with weightlifters. 

In order to discover some of the differences in attitude and 
personality that might exist between weightlifters and other 
active athletes, a personality inventory of 108 items was 
designed and used to fit the situation. This inventory was ad- 
ministered to 100 weightlifters and 100 non-weightlifters, par- 
ticipants in the YMCA athletic program. 

The conclusions indicate that training with weights probably 
appeals to a group that differs with respect to interests, atti- 
tudes, and personality from the rest of the active YMCA 
membership. The weightlifting group feels more strongly that 
their health has improved, that basically they are shy, that they 
lack self-confidence, and that they do not obtain satisfaction, 
through participating at a loss, in the more traditional physical 
activities. They want to be strong and dominant, emulating 
other strong men. (Ed. note: This abstract was accidentally 
omitted when the October abstracts were prepared.) 
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